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ROSEMARY 
AND THE PRINCESS 


CHAPTER I 


BRASS SCREWS 


e HERE’S everybody?” __ 
Sarah Willis, flat on her back 
on the grass, continued to stare 


unwinkingly at the blue, blue sky. 

“I said, where’s everybody?” repeated her 
questioner distinctly. 

“I heard you the first time,” Sarah answered. 
“T’m here.” 

Jack Welles eyed her appraisingly. 

“If that dress doesn’t wash, I’m sorry for 
Winnie,” he commented. “And you—you look 
disgusted with life, Sally.” 

Sarah sat up with a jerk. She detested being 
called “Sally.” 

“T guess you'd be tired of life, too,” she said 
stormily, “if school just opened and then Aunt 
Trudy came to visit you!” 

P| 


99 
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The boy threw back his head and shouted with 
laughter. 

“T thought school was bad enough,” he admit- 
ted, “but, as you say, Aunt Trudy isn’t coming 
to visit me. Where’s Rosemary—overcome by 
the pending disaster?” 

Sarah regarded him with disapproval. 

‘“Rosemary’s in the house,” she said briefly. 
“Helping Winnie put up curtains in the new 
office.” 

“T thought perhaps she’d feel like going after 
a soda,” Jack submitted. ‘How important are 
the curtains, Sarah?” 

“Awful!” announced Sarah in a tone that car- — 
ried conviction. “They want to get ’em up be- 
fore Hugh comes home. But I could go with 
you, Jack.” 

Jack’s mischievous brown eyes began to twin- 
kle again. He lacked heart, however, to explain 
to the small girl before him that her appearance 
was discouraging to say the least. Sarah’s linen 
frock was torn and crumpled, her elbows were 
black and her dark hair was sadly in need of the 
brush and comb. Her face, too, was streaked 
with dirt and even a less fastidious person than 
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Jack would have hesitated before leading her 
down the main street of Kastshore. 

“Tl bring you some,” he decided with a flash 
of diplomacy. “Rosemary, too—she’ll need 
extra nourishment to bear up under coming ills.” 

Sarah wasn’t sure of his meaning, so took 
refuge in silence. She disliked, as most people 
do, to be laughed at. 

Jack departed, whistling, and Sarah relaxed to 
her old position. 

“Sarah! Sarah Willis! My goodness, I 
thought you were going to change your dress an 
hour ago!” 

An amazingly pretty girl had come around the 
corner of the house and now stood looking down 
on the small recumbent figure. Sarah stared 
placidly at the ripples of gold hair, red where the 
sun sifted through the trees, the deep blue eyes 
and flushed cheeks. She would have said it was 
“only Rosemary.” 

“Sarah, we haven’t enough brass screws!” 
Rosemary made the announcement in a tone she 
might have used to declare, “All is lost!” 

Her sister mumbled something that sounded 
like, “What did you do with them?” 
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“Oh, you know those screws—they’re so little!” 
said Rosemary. “I dropped some and Winnie 
lost some and I don’t believe there were enough 
in the beginning. Winnie says you ought to 
count them at the store.”’ 

Sarah’s interest in screws, which had been of 
the faintest, now faded entirely. She lay staring 
at the sky. 

“Don’t you want to go uptown and get an- 
other dozen, Sarah?” Rosemary suggested per- 
suasively. 

“No,” said Sarah. 

“You know we want to get the curtains up be- 
fore Hugh comes,” went on Rosemary, obviously 
trying to be patient. “It won’t take you hardly 
ten minutes, Sarah. Be a dear.” 

“Jack’s going to bring back a soda,” Sarah an- 
nounced craftily. 

“Was Jack here? Why, he could have stopped 
at the hardware store and got the screws! I do 
think, Sarah, you might say something once in 
a while,” the older sister scolded. 

“At the close of the afternoon, refreshments 
were served,” blandly remarked Jack Welles’ 
voice as that engaging youth strode across the 
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lawn, neatly balancing a small column of cylin- 
drical pasteboard cartons of the style favored by 
the local drug store. 

Rosemary dimpled and Sarah revived. 

“I don’t see where you got the money,” she 
said calmly, pushing the hair out of her eyes and 
getting to her feet with more grace than the 
chance observer would have expected. 

“One for Rosemary,” Jack announced, hand- 
ing her a carton. “One for Sarah. One for the 
hard-working, curtain-hanging Winnie.” 

“There’s one left over,” Sarah reminded him. 

“Well, can’t Jack have a soda?’ asked Rose- 
mary, a little sharply, for Sarah irritated her this 
afternoon. 

“Had mine,” Jack explained. “I didn’t know 
about Shirley—is she around?” 

“She and Mother are out with Hugh,” said 
Rosemary. “I'll take it in to Winnie—you eat 
the extra; you’re good as gold to go to all that 
trouble.”’ As she talked, Rosemary sped around 
the house and was back again in a second, which 
was her usual time limit for accomplishing a 
great deal. 

Jack had brought a generous supply of fiber 
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spoons and the three settled on the porch steps to 
enjoy their treat. 

“That certainly is good,” said Rosemary, 
knowing that Sarah would be dumb as long as 
the ice cream held out. “If I had seen you, Jack, 
I should have asked you to get curtain screws; 
we haven’t enough.” 

“When I was a kid, I had to run errands,” 
Jack stated, apparently addressing an elm tree 
on a line with his vision. “But that custom is 
out of date—strange how the world changes.” 

Rosemary laughed and Sarah choked angrily. 

“T’m always running errands,” the latter de- 
fended herself, dropping a spoonful of cream 
down her frock as she spoke. “They’re afraid 
Shirley will get run over, but no one ever wor- 
ries about me.” 

Jack grinned, but Rosemary sensed the real 
hurt behind the passionate protest. 

“Why, dear, we do worry about you,” she said 
soothingly. “Mother wouldn’t have you go up- 
town after dark, for anything. You know how 
we'd feel if an accident happened to you, Sarah.” 

“But I believe comparatively few accidents 
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happen when going after curtain screws,” Jack 
stated soberly. 

Sarah made a face at him, licked her spoon 
_ thoroughly and put down the carton on the step. 
Then she withdrew silently, always an effective 
form of exit with her. 

“Now is she going, or is she not?” appealed 
Jack, perplexed. 

“She is not,’ Rosemary informed him. “I'll 
have to go myself—there are only two pairs more 
to hang. You don’t suppose your mother would 
have any screws, do you, Jack? I hate to take 
the time to go uptown.” 

Jack offered to find out and raced home. He 
lived next door and usually hurdled the hedge, 
coming and going. In his absence, Rosemary 
gathered up the cartons and spoons and carried 
them around to the rubbish basket at the kitchen 
door. As she came back Jack met her with the 
glad news that his mother had an assortment of 
brass screws and if any in the box she had given 
him were the right kind, her neighbors were wel-. 
come to use them. 

“Come on in and we'll see,” said Rosemary, 
leading the way into the broad hall. 
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They turned to the left and entered “the new 
wing,” as the rooms added to the house that sum- 
mer were commonly referred to. Two offices 
and a consulting room had been built for the use 
of Doctor Hugh Willis, and it was the curtains 
for these rooms that were engrossing the atten- 
tion of Rosemary and Winnie that afternoon. 

A tall, gaunt woman, this Winnie, with 
shrewd, kind eyes and a capable air. For almost 
thirty years she had been the mainstay of the 
Willis household and certainly the girls thought 
there was no one like her. She looked down from 
her lofty perch on the stepladder, as Rosemary 
came into the room. 

“T thought perhaps there was a fire and you’d 
all gone,” she said drily. 

“Jack brought some screws—his mother had 
them,” Rosemary hastened to explain. ‘“They’re 
exactly the same kind, too.” 

“The soda was good and I thank you, Jack,” 
said Winnie, reaching down a hand for the 
precious screws. ‘How do you think the place 
looks?” 

“Great!” Jack declared with an enthusiasm 
that was obviously sincere. “TI like to see a place 
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where you can walk around, without knocking 
anything over.” 

Rosemary, holding an armful of white stuff, 
giggled delightedly. 

“You and Sarah would agree on that point,” 
she said. “But I don’t like rooms to look too 
bare—you don’t think it looks bare, do you, 
Jack?’ 

No, the new wing wasn’t bare—even to the 
untrained eye. True, there was an utter absence 
of cluttering ornaments; odd pieces of furniture, 
such as extra tables and little footstools, were 
lacking, and perhaps the “lived-in’” atmosphere 
that distinguished the rest of the house was not 
achieved purposely. But the suite of three rooms 
was exceedingly restful to sensitive eyes and 
nerves—walls and floors and furniture blended 
in soft shades of brown and tan. Exquisite 
cleanliness and order were everywhere and the 
lighting was perfect. 

“Hugh like it?” asked Jack, idly watching 
Winnie slip a rod and curtain into place. 

“Of course he does,” Rosemary said warmly. 
“Tt was an awful nuisance to him to have his 
office outside the house; Mother likes it, too, be- 
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cause he’ll be home more—and at that, he won’t 
be here much.” 

Jack moved the stepladder for Winnie and in 
ten minutes she announced that all the curtains 
were in place. They were sash curtains, of snow 
white, and pongee overdrapes were added for the 
reception room. By the doctor’s orders, nothing 
but the crisp white were to be used in the offices, 
since light was far more precious to him than 
interior decorative effects. 

“Good grief—what was that?’ ejaculated 
Jack as a crash sounded from the upper regions. 

“Tt will be Sarah,” Winnie pronounced with 
conviction, hastily descending from the ladder. 
“T never knew her to keep still so long before and 
I was just wondering if some one should go up- 
stairs and see what she’s up to.” 

“Winnie!” called Sarah’s voice loudly. “Say, 
Winnie—how many years bad luck is it if you 
break a mirror?” 

Winnie groaned and made for the stairway. 

“Have you broken a mirror?” she cried 
anxiously. ‘Which one, Sarah? Don’t tell me 
it’s the big one in the bathroom.” 

Rosemary and Jack sped after Winnie. The 
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doors of the linen closet in the hall were wide 
open and a pile of sheets and pillow cases lay in 
a heap on the rug, while bath towels and other 
linens were still cascading gently from the 
shelves. 

“T’m in the guest room,” called Sarah sweetly, 
hearing the sound of approaching investigation. 

Winnie pushed open the door. Rosemary and 
Jack peered over her shoulder. 

Sarah stood in the middle of the floor, a de ailior 
in her arms and swirls of a white counterpane 
draped around her feet. 

“T thought I’d get the room ready for Aunt 
Trudy,” she said, in the tone of a housekeeper 
who is overburdened with many cares. 


CHAPTER II 


COMING EVENTS CAST— 


INNER that night in the Willis home 
1) was a rather hilarious affair. Gentle 

Mrs. Willis had gone in with the doc- 
tor while he made one of his calls and the dry and 
caustic wit of the grandmother in the patient’s 
family had delighted her and given her several 
stories to tell. Shirley was bubbling over with 
sheer good spirits from the hours spent in the 
open air and Doctor Hugh himself was inclined 
to effervescence, due to the feeling of extraordi- 
nary leisure conferred by the blankness of the 
call pad on his desk telephone. — 

Sarah, to be sure, was somewhat silent, but 
then Sarah’s contribution to the table conversa- 
tion was always spasmodic and, unless restrained, 
more forcible than polite. Rosemary, aided by 
Winnie now and then (Winnie could not for- 
bear to drop a word or two in “edgewise”’ as she 
was fond of remarking) gave them the story of 
the preparations carried out in the guest room. 


a a2) 
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“She took something out of every room,” ex- 
plained Rosemary—“Mother’s silver brush and 
comb and my cut glass cologne bottle and Shir- 
ley’s handkerchief box—the blue one—and your 
ebony clothes brush, Hugh 

“Not my clothes brush!” begged Doctor 
Hugh, but his eyes were twinkling behind his 
glasses. | 

“Don’t forget my electric curling iron,”’ Win- 
nie contributed grimly, as she brought in the 
salad. 

“Well, we heard a crash,” went on Rosemary, 
“and of course we thought something was 
broken, especially as Sarah called down to ask 
Winnie how many years of bad luck a broken 
mirror meant.” 

The canny Sarah sensed a hint of apprehension 
in the air. 

“T didn’t break a thing,” she announced vir- 
tuously. 

“No, she didn’t,” Rosemary hastened to agree. 
“It was the rocking chair going over backward, 
that we heard; and she only wanted to know 
about the bad luck because she had promised to 
find out for one of the girls in school.” 
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Doctor Hugh chuckled. 

“T haven’t been able to find out, Sarah,” he 
told his small sister, “whether your sense of the © 
dramatic is instinctive and unconscious, or de- 
liberate and meditated. What do you think 
about it?” 

“Huh!” was Sarah’s reply, while Shirley 
stared in thralled fascination. 

“Tt’s lovely of you to try and help us be ready 
for Aunt Trudy, Sarah,” said Mrs. Willis, lean- 
ing over to pat the small brown hand nearest her. 
“Only another time ask Mother or Winnie what 
is needed to be done—please, dear.” 

The telephone called Doctor Hugh from his 
dessert and though he came back and finished his 
pudding, he went out immediately afterward. 

“TI don’t believe he even saw the curtains!” 
said Rosemary sadly, that is as sadly as she 
could, in view of the extra portion of whipped 
cream Winnie had spread on her pudding top. 

“Oh, he saw them, dearest, but he hasn’t had 
time to mention them—that’s all,” her mother 
assured her. “He’s worried about something at 
the hospital and his mind wasn’t on curtains.” 

The brief evening passed swiftly, Rosemary 
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pasting recipes on index cards for the cooking 
class file and the two younger children absorbed 
in their favorite game of dominoes. Though it 
was early in the school term, the home work ex- 
acted by the primary and grammar grades of the 
Eastshore schools was never heavy and fre- 
quently non-existent. The teachers and Mr. 
Oliver, the principal, did not believe in much 
night study. Jack Welles was fond of assuring 
Rosemary that this leniency was more than bal- 
anced by the amount of home preparation re- 
quired by the Eastshore High School. Jack 
was a Junior. 

“Aunt Trudy coming to-morrow?” asked 
Rosemary, looking up from her pasting as the 
clock struck eight and Mrs. Willis reminded 
Sarah of her bedtime. 

“She'll be here when you come home from 
school,” Mrs. Willis smiled. “I want her to 
have a pleasant visit; she was so good to you 
girls during my illness.” 

“T don’t mind her visiting,’’ announced Sarah, 
tumbling the dominoes into the box after her 
usual custom and cramming down the lid re- 
gardless of the protruding corners, “but I’d 
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rather have Rosemary housekeep next time 
you're sick, Mother.” 

“Let’s hope there won’t be any next time,” 
Mrs. Willis suggested cheerfully. “Come, Shir- 
ley, you’ve had an extra half hour to-night; don’t 
dawdle, but run along like a good girl. Mother 
will be up presently.” 

Sarah and Shirley departed with the inevitable 
reluctance they displayed each evening, and 
Rosemary and her mother were left alone in the 
pretty living-room. The floor lamp shone on 
the dark hair of Mrs. Willis, her soft gray silk 
gown and the small black beaded slippers and 
caught the flash of her few rings as her nimble 
fingers worked at her sewing. 

The light on the table fell on Rosemary’s sup- 
ple hands and the white surface of the cards and 
left her face in shadow, but its delicacy of out- 
line and the soft coloring were merely subdued, 
not hidden. Lovely, was the word that usually 
came to mind when strangers saw Rosemary for 
the first time. “Such an alive face,” some one 
had once said to Mrs. Willis. And that, for all 
the charm of perfect features, beautiful eyes and 
the wonderful mass of hair that was gold under- 
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laid with red, really explained Rosemary’s chief 
claim to beauty. All the warm sincerity of a re- 
sponsive nature, all the quick sympathy of a 
sweet and tender compassion, and yes, all the 
storm and stress of a very positive and not at all 
firmly controlled young temper, was mirrored 
in Rosemary’s face as the hours moved her. 

“Nobody ever gets bored, living in the same 
house with Rosemary,” Winnie often stated. 

Neither, it should be noted, was Rosemary 
ever known to be bored. She lived intensely, 
which may not be always wise, and when things 
did not please her, generally insisted on trying 
to change them. On the few and painful occa- 
sions when she had been forced to conclude that 
what she wanted was something she could not 
have, she at least had the satisfaction of knowing 
that she had exhausted all possible resources at 
her command before her final surrender. In 
many instances, she succeeded in exhausting most 
of her opponents. 

Always excepting two—her mother and Doc- 
tor Hugh. In the latter the famous “Willis 
will,” disciplined, seasoned, was proof against all 
attacks which might be brought to bear. And in 
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Mrs. Willis, frail, gentle, never physically 
strong, was a force that was all-conquering and 
against which everything unworthy in the end 
crumbled to defeat. This force was love and 
though her children took it for granted, its rich- 
ness and sweetness never failed. 

“Almost nine, dear,” said Mrs. Willis pres- 
ently. 

Rosemary began to pick up her cards and sort 
them into the file box. 

“How long will Aunt Trudy stay, Mother?” 
she asked. 

“Why, I don’t know—she hasn’t said,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Willis. “I think she is going South 
and she may stay with us till colder weather. 
She wanted us all to go down with her—take a 
cottage and spend the winter.” 

Rosemary paused, paste-pot in hand. 

““Wouldn’t that be sport!’ she twinkled. “Is 
—is it expensive, Mother?” 

“Rather expensive,” her mother smiled, “and 
not to be thought of with three girls in school 
and a son with a busy practice.” 

“I suppose we do have to go to school,” con- 
ceded Rosemary, “and Hugh is so in love with 
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his new office that you couldn’t drag him away 
unless you promised him a hospital full of peo- 
ple who needed patching up. But it would be 
nice for you.” 

A little flush stained Mrs. Willis’ smooth skin. 

“Mother! I'll bet Aunt Trudy wants you to 
go with her—and you won’t. And you could . 
stay outdoors all winter and you know you hate 
snow’ —Rosemary’s voice was reproachful now. 

The front door closed with a cheerful crash 
and some one whistled in the hall. 

“TI didn’t hear the car!” Mrs. Willis raised 
her face—Doctor Hugh always kissed his mother 
when he left her and when he came home—“are 
you hungry, Hugh?” 

“A little—doughnut hungry, I think,” he an- 
swered. ‘“What’s Rosemary doing with the 
paste? She looks like the statue of Liberty.” 

Rosemary laughed and lowered the paste-pot 
in some confusion. | 

“Don’t let her boss you, Mother,” continued 
Doctor Hugh, ducking cautiously around one 
end of the davenport. “I’m on your side.” 

“T wasn’t bossing any one,” Rosemary said 
with dignity. “I was talking about Aunt Trudy; 
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I’m most sure she wants Mother to go South 
with her and she won’t because she has us. And 
she could have such a wonderful time!” 

Doctor Hugh sat down on the davenport with 
a contented sigh. 

“Seems to me you’re very willing to shove 
Mother off with Aunt Trudy,” he observed. “I 
haven’t seen any signs of great enthusiasm over 
her proposed visit and here you are cheerfully 
urging Mother to take a journey with her.” 

Mrs. Willis laughed, but shook her head. 

“This is the most disrespectful family I ever 
heard,” she reproved. “You're all fond of Aunt 
Trudy, but if an outsider should overhear you, 
he would certainly gain a different impression.” 

“Well, I only thought it would be lovely for 
Mother to go to Florida,” Rosemary murmured, 
on her knees before the drawer in the old-fash- 
ioned secretary where she kept her cards and 
recipes. “I don’t suppose the climate would 
make up for Aunt Trudy, after all.” 

Doctor Hugh’s eyes, as she kissed him good- 
night, were slightly mischievous and Rosemary, 
halfway up the stairs, was sure she heard him 
say to her mother, “You haven’t told her, then?” 
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but as Rosemary frequently told Sarah, she never 
tried to listen, and she marched resolutely on, up 
to her own room. 

Sarah, she could not help reflecting, would 
have listened. Sarah saw no reason for not doing 
anything she wished to do and her principles 
were more famous for their elasticity than for 
their observance. 

“T wonder what Mother didn’t tell me?” specu- 
lated Rosemary, brushing the red-gold hair. 
“There’s the telephone—if Hugh has to go out, 
I hope he’ll get his doughnut before he goes.” 

“Ts Aunt Trudy’s room ready for her?” asked 
Sarah at the breakfast table the next morning. 

This apparently innocent remark caused Win- 
nie to pause midway between the kitchen and the 
serving table. 

“Tt’s ready and the key’s in your mother’s . 
pocket,” she announced firmly. “I put it there; 
what makes you take such an interest, all of a 
sudden, in that room, Sarah?” 

Winnie was a member of the Willis family 
and she felt it not only her privilege, but her 
duty, to lend a hand now and then in keeping the 
younger members straight. 
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“T like things nice,” said Sarah. “Aunt 
Trudy doesn’t know much about animals, but 
I’m glad she’s coming. She brings us candy.” 

Shirley brightened perceptibly. She remem- 
bered the candy. 

“There’s Jack whistling,” said Rosemary, 
pushing back her chair. “Are you coming now, 
Sarah, or do you want to wait?” 

Sarah said she wasn’t ready, but Shirley fa- 
vored an early start, and she went off with Rose- 
mary, each taking a lunch box from the table in 
the hall, for they did not come home at noon. 

Sarah began to arrange her place, preparatory 
for departure. She seemed to be making a cere- 
mony of it, though as a rule she left in such 
haste she had to be called back to pick up her 
napkin or handkerchief dropped in flight. This 
morning she put her knife and fork gently on 
her plate, moved the salt to a point directly op- 
posite the egg cup, and put her napkin in its 
ring, all in utmost silence. 

“Tl take you in the car, Sarah,” offered Doc- 
tor Hugh, buttering a second roll and watching 
his stolid sister with twinkling eyes. 

Sarah glanced at him distrustfully. 
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“I’m going to walk,” she said briefly. “Mother, 
would you mind if I didn’t come right home 
from school?” 

“Why, dear, what do you want to do?” asked 
Mrs. Willis, from behind the silver coffee pot. 
“Aunt Trudy will be here, you know, and I 
should like you to come home as soon as you 
can.” 

“Oh—I thought Id go to the station to meet 
her,” Sarah announced. “I didn’t know she was 
going to be here.” 

Doctor Hugh folded his napkin and stood up. 

“There are some things worse than indiffer- 
ence,” he remarked rather cryptically. 


CHAPTER III 


SARAH IS DELAYED 


Gti peculiar eagerness to greet her 


aunt lasted until the hour of realization 
was at hand. Then, being Sarah, she 
dawdled on the way home from school in a man- 
ner that drove Rosemary frantic and provoked 
the sunny-tempered Shirley to unusual wrath. 

Not that Eastshore, on a September after- 
noon, didn’t offer inducements to linger on its 
shaded streets. It was a pretty town and old 
enough to have the charm of atmosphere—and 
old trees and shrubbery—without being in the 
least “sleepy.” astshore had its commuters 
which kept it in constant touch with the city, the 
Interurban trolley made it the center of attrac- 
tion for the country folk and its really excellent 
schools kept the best of the old residents from 
moving to larger places on the pretext of secur- 
ing educational advantages. 

The Willis girls knew practically the entire 
population of the town by sight, if not by name. 
The few families they didn’t know, knew them, 
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for the “doctor’s sisters” frequently went with 
him in his car, to the hospital at Bennington, 
twenty miles away, and on his calls to his coun- 
try patients. This afternoon nothing would 
please Sarah but that they should go home by 
_ way of the “haunted house,” though this necessi- 
tated a detour of several blocks. 

“Come on,” said Shirley fretfully, stamping 

her foot. ‘Come on, Sarah, Mother said to come 
right home. You know she did.” 
. Shirley in a rage always rather paralyzed the 
onlooker. She was so little and so exquisitely 
pretty that when she lost her temper and stormed 
’ it was rather as though a butterfly had turned 
into a yellow-jacket. That was Winnie’s simile 
and the Willis family had made it theirs. 

“You can go on,” Sarah said calmly, sitting 
down on the curb. “I want to see the haunted 
house.” 

Rosemary was seized with a strong desire to 
take firm hold of Sarah’s broad sailor collar and 
drag her home by force. She was sure she could 
manage that, but not the screaming that was 
sure to accompany the attempt. 

“You’re the queerest acting girl I ever saw,” 
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announced Rosemary with some justice. “First 
you can’t wait to see Aunt Trudy and then, when 
you know she is home and waiting for you, noth- 
ing will make you go home. You must have 
been doing something you’re ashamed of.” 

“Here comes Hugh!” Shirley cried, her frown 
disappearing as if by magic. 

Rosemary glanced up the street and saw the 
familiar car. Sarah continued to sit on the curb 
and refused to draw in her feet, though the front 
wheel stopped within six inches of her tan shoe. 

“Hello!” said Doctor Hugh cheerfully. 
“What seems to be the difficulty?” 

“Did Aunt Trudy come?” Shirley demanded. 
“Did she bring us any candy?” 

Rosemary laughed and the doctor joined her. 

“Our manners are not our strong point,” he 
complained. “Aunt Trudy arrived safe and 
sound, on the 1.39 train, Sweetheart, but she 
didn’t mention the candy and I didn’t ask.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t ask—Mother says that isn’t 
polite, “Shirley informed him in quick alarm. 
“I thought perhaps you saw the box or some- 
thing.” 

Doctor Hugh glanced at Sarah. That small 
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person was, in outline, almost as unyielding as 
the stone curb on which she sat. 

“Want a lift home, Sarah?” offered the doctor. 

“She wants to go home by way of the haunted 
house and it’s almost four blocks longer,” Rose- 
mary explained. ‘Mother asked us to come 
right home this afternoon.” 

Sarah said nothing. She could be the most 
absolutely silent person on the face of the earth 
—again quoting Winnie—when she chose. 

“T think you’d better all pile in and I'll take 
you—I have time,” Doctor Hugh decided. 
“Hurry up, Sarah—hop in.” 

“You take the others—I want to walk,” said 
Sarah firmly. 

Rosemary and Shirley stepped in, but Sarah 
did not move. 

“Come on, Sarah,” Doctor Hugh urged im- 
patiently. “I’m in a hurry.” 

Sarah leaped to her feet, her dark eyes blaz- 
ing. Her voice was choked with rage. 

“I wish to walk!” she announced magnifi- 
cently and, turning, fled. 

Doctor Hugh gazed after the small flying fig- 
ure and shook his head. 
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“Why don’t you chase her?” asked Shirley, 
rather conscious of her own virtuousness. — 

Rosemary giggled at the picture thus pre- 
sented and Doctor Hugh started the car. 

“Teave her alone and she’ll come home,” he 
hummed under his breath. “Well, Shirley, I 
still have you under my thumb, haven’t I? It’s 
when sisters get as big as Rosemary here, or 
Sarah, that they’re difficult to manage.” 

But Rosemary, giving him a swift, side glance, 
knew that he was annoyed. Sarah, left to her 
own way, was likely to do almost anything. 

“Darlings!” said a lady in flowing black silk 
descending upon the two girls as they came up 
the porch steps. “Are you glad to see your 
Aunt Trudy again?” : 

They were glad and admitted it, less effu- 
sively, to be sure, but, none the less, sincerely. 
Aunt Trudy was short and stout and her iron- 
gray hair was elaborately marcelled. She was 
by nature demonstrative, and Sarah, who hated 
demonstrations of any kind, had frequently ob- 
jected to her numerous kisses. Aunt Trudy im- 
mediately noticed the absence of her third niece. 

““Where’s dear little Sarah?” she demanded. 
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Shirley, who was trying to locate the possible 
candy boxes without appearing to be searching, 
said nothing and Rosemary explained, a little 
vaguely, that her sister was “coming.” 

“Well, let’s go in and see what I brought you,” 
said Aunt Trudy, who had blocked the doorway 
up to this point. “Your mother is sitting in the 
office so she can hear the telephone, but I left 
my bag in the living-room.” 

Doctor Hugh had driven on without coming 
in and Rosemary and Shirley followed Aunt 
Trudy to the living-room, where a smart leather 
traveling bag reposed on the davenport. 

“IT thought I’d try to please Hugh and not 
bring you candy this time,” Aunt Trudy an- 
nounced and Rosemary tried not to look at Shir- 
ley. “So instead I chose something for each of 
you that you may keep—here you are,” and she 
dropped a box in the two little hands held out 
to her and kissed each girl affectionately again. 

Shirley, whose heart—and tongue—had been 
set on chocolates, though she knew she would not 
be allowed to handle the box herself—opened her 
package quite calmly. When she saw the string 
of pretty blue beads on the yellow velvet cushion, 
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she gave a shriek of delight which Rosemary felt 
like echoing. Her gift proved to be a delicately 
carved ivory rose, suspended from a thin silver 
chain. 

“Come on and show Mother!” said Shirley, 
making for the office where Mrs. Willis often sat 
to answer the doctor’s telephone or take care of 
the patients who might come after office hours. 

“TY have a wrist watch for Sarah,’ remarked 
Aunt Trudy, following more slowly. “I thought 
she would like it.” 

Sarah was Aunt Trudy’s favorite, though the 
girls did not suspect it. That a wrist watch would 
probably last the energetic child about one day 
was something Aunt Trudy had not taken into 
consideration. Doctor Hugh, coming in as the 
gifts were being shown his mother, forbore to 
mention it. 

“Though I think no nine-year-old girl needs a 
watch,” he said to Mrs. Willis as he sat down at 
his desk and the others scattered to make prepa- 
rations for dinner. 

“T’ll put it away and keep it for her—Sarah 
doesn’t care for jewelry anyway,” Mrs. Willis 
replied. “She ought to be home by this time— 
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the girls said she went around by the haunted 
house.” F 

But it was ten minutes of dinner time—six 
o'clock in the Willis household—before Sarah 
appeared. ‘Then she chose to enter by the office 
door—which opened on the side of the house and 
was separate from the main entrance. The dead- 
latch was on and Doctor Hugh heard her fum- 
bling with the latch. 

“Well, you are a sight!” he greeted her as he 
swung open the door and Sarah blinked in the 
strong rays of the light. 

She carried an exceedingly limp cat in her arms 
and the poor creature’s soft fur was wet and mat- 
ted. Sarah herself was scratched and muddy as to 
face and arms and knees and her dress was torn 
in several places. She had lost her comb and her 
hair straggled into her eyes—she kept tossing it 
out of the way by shaking her head impatiently. 

“T wish you'd look at this cat, Hugh,” she de- 
manded with characteristic aplomb. “I don’t 
think it’s sick, but you never can tell.” 

She placed the cat'on top of the desk and 
stood looking down at it anxiously. 

“Just hungry,” diagnosed the doctor expertly. 
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“Where have you been, Sarah? Mother expected 
you home long ago.” 

“I’m not so very late,’ Sarah parried. “I 
found the cat in the haunted house—some boys 
must have shut her up in there to starve. I 
think boys can be too hateful!” 

“Take her down cellar and let her sleep on a 
piece of old carpet—she’s too dirty to have 
around,” said Doctor Hugh, taking a clean 
towel out of his desk. “And you’d better wait 
till after dinner to feed her; Winnie will be too 
busy to have you in the kitchen just now.” 

Sarah scooped up her cat and started for the 
door. Doctor Hugh, letting the water run in 
the lavatory basin noticed that she walked with 
a peculiar rocking step. She was using only the 
heel of her left foot. 

“What’s the matter with your foot, Sarah?” 
he asked sharply. 

“Nothing,” Sarah answered, stopping short, 
her weight on the right foot. 

Sarah, as her brother had often admitted, was 
no testimonial for a doctor and his healing pow- 
ers. She would endure an unbelievable amount 
of pain or discomfort rather than confess to any 
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accident or ailment and as she was forever get- 
ting hurt in the pursuit of her active interests, 
it was necessary to keep a watch on her in order 
to determine when she needed medical attention. 

Doctor Hugh now crossed over and lifted her, 
cat and all, to the leather couch which stood be- 
tween the two windows. 

“Sit still,’ he commanded as he swiftly un- 
laced her shoe. “Why, Sarah!” 

A great jagged hole had been torn in the foot 
of the little tan stocking and a clot of dried blood 
showed, not unmixed with dirt. 

“It’s all right,” Sarah said quickly. “I just 
hurt it a little.” 

Doctor Hugh regarded his small sister specu- 
latively. 

“You and I will be late for dinner,” he in- 
formed her. “I'll take the cat down cellar for 
you and tell Mother you’re home; then, when 
you're washed up, you can make your bow to 
Aunt Trudy.” 

Sarah had been climbing down from the 
couch, the light of rebellion in her eye, but now 
she seemed to change her mind and scrambled 
back. 
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“Stay exactly where you are till I come back,” 
said the doctor and he picked up the cat rather 
gingerly and departed for the cellar. 

Sarah had not moved, he saw when he re- 
turned. She eyed him fearfully as he filled a 
basin with warm water and stood before the 
cabinet of instruments with his back to her. 

“What did you do to your foot, Sarah?” he 
asked conversationally. 

“YT ran a splinter in it,’ Sarah confessed re- 
luctantly. “I took off my shoes and the porch 
of the haunted house is awfully rough.” 

To her relief, Doctor Hugh had nothing in 
his hands but the basin of clear warm water when 
he came toward her. Sarah, who could enter a 
haunted house alone to rescue a defenseless cat, 
had an intense fear of being “hurt.” 

She was quite willing to put her foot in the 
basin as directed and, later, looking very white 
and small and clean, on the heavy white towel 
folded on Doctor Hugh’s knee. But when he 
examined it with skillful fingers, she winced. 

“It feels all right,” she insisted and then, as a 
short sharp throb of pain stabbed her like a flame 
of fire, she burst into tears. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHAT AUNT TRUDY FOUND 


mi LL over!” said Doctor Hugh cheerfully. 
A Sarah continued to sob. She felt she 
had been tricked. She had not been 

told it was going to hurt. 

“You had a splinter two inches long in there,” 
Doctor Hugh announced, busily bandaging the 
injured foot. “I suppose you would have 
waited till it had festered and then mentioned it. 
There you are, Sally—don’t cry; if I can mop 
you up sufficiently to be presentable, we might 
go in to dinner without going upstairs first.” 

He kissed her soundly, knowing she rather 
resented caresses, and slipped the torn stocking 
over the bandage. From a closet he brought out 
a fresh face cloth and towel and washed her face 
and hands, Sarah submitting passively. Indeed, 
as Doctor Hugh proceeded with her toilet, fin- 
ishing with her hair, which he made tidy with his 
pocket comb, he wondered at her unusual do- 
cility. 
35 
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“Hugh!” Sarah broke her silence for the first 
time as they started for the other part of the 
house. “Hugh, has Aunt Trudy been up to her 
room yet?” 

“Why, I suppose so—she must have gone up 
when she came,” the doctor answered, surprised. 
“Look here, Sarah, is anything the matter?” 

“No,” said Sarah, opening the office door. 

Her appearance in the dining-room, limping 
slightly, was the signal for a mild demonstration. 
Aunt Trudy insisted that she come and kiss her 
—Sarah shut her eyes tightly and endured rather 
than gave the required kiss of greeting—and 
Rosemary and Shirley were much concerned 
about her possible accident. 

“Why, I wouldn’t want to go in the haunted 
house alone,” said Rosemary, when Sarah had 
told her experiences. “And whatever made you 
take off your shoes before you went in?” 

“T didn’t want to hear my feet walking on the 
floor,” Sarah explained, and though Shirley 
stared, Rosemary nodded. She knew how foot- 
falls will echo through an empty house. 

Doctor Hugh had office hours from seven to 
eight and Shirley’s bedtime was half past seven. 
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She had gone sleepily upstairs and her mother 
had gone with her and was still on the upper floor, 
when, a few minutes before eight, the doctor saw 
the last patient out of the door and strolled across 
the hall. He found only Rosemary and Sarah, 
deep in the last game of parcheesi—Sarah’s de- 
parture coinciding with the striking of the clock. 

“How about a tune, Rosemary—when that’s 
done?” suggested Doctor Hugh, settling on the 
davenport and reaching for a magazine. 

Tap-tap, the sound of high heels sounded on 
the stairs. Breathlessly Aunt Trudy swept into 
the room and the waves of her hair were no 
crisper than the tone of her voice. 

“Look!” she cried dramatically. “Look at 
what I found in my muff box!” 

The clock chimed musically and up rose Sarah 
precipitately. 

“T have to go to bed,” she announced, “‘it’s 
eight o’clock.”’ 

Doctor Hugh reached out automatically and 
took a firm grip on the little red belt of her 
frock. He as well as Rosemary was staring at 
the object dangling in Aunt Trudy’s hand. 
That lady held it fastidiously, as far from her as 
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she could and she kept her head turned delicately 
to one side. 

“What—what is it?” faltered Rosemary. 

“Tt’s my muff!’ Aunt Trudy shuddered. “My 
seal muff. I had it relined this summer and asked 
the furrier to send it on here. And [I find it in 
this condition, in the box, on the top shelf of the 
closet in my room.” 

Rosemary touched the muff daintily. 

“It’s matted and dirty,” she said doubtfully. 
“And—it doesn’t smell very good, does it?” 

Now Rosemary and Doctor Hugh were only 
too familiar with that special and distinct odor. 
Winnie, too, had she been present, could have 
been trusted to identify it. They had, as Winnie 
would have observed, “lived with it.” 

“Rabbits!” said Doctor Hugh, for Rosemary 
seemed disinclined to speak further. 

Aunt Trudy let another notch out of her arm 
and tried to back away from the muff without 
relinquishing her grip. 

“Rabbits! she almost shrieked. “Do you 
mean to tell me there have been rabbits in my 
muff box?” 

Doctor Hugh glanced at Sarah. She had not 
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opened her mouth. She stood stolidly beside 
him, but there was more color in her cheeks than 
usual. 

“Do you know anything about Aunt Trudy’s 
muff, Sarah?” asked the doctor calmly. 

Light dawned for Aunt Trudy and Rosemary 
could see, she told her mother later, a thought 
flash into her mind. 

“Why, Sarah has rabbits!” Aunt Trudy 
gasped. 

“Do you know anything about the muff, 
Sarah?” asked Doctor Hugh a second time, tak- 
ing a firmer hold of the little red belt. 

Sarah nodded sullenly. 

“But you didn’t have rabbits upstairs—did 
you?” Rosemary put in, aware that Sarah could 
go indefinitely without speech. 

“Elinor had rabbits,” said Sarah, stating a 
melancholy fact and one which gave her family 
much food for thought. 

Elinor indeed did have rabbits—Sarah was in 
a fair way to supply the juvenile population of 
Eastshore with these desirable pets and indica- 
tions were that the supply would shortly exceed 
the demand. 
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“In the muff box—rabbits in the muff box?” 
Rosemary and Aunt Trudy chorused incredu- 
lously. 

“T took the muff out to her,” said Sarah 
wearily, as one bored by this tiresome insistence 
on detail. “She had to have a soft bed, didn’t 
she? And I thought maybe rabbit fur would 
kind of appeal to her.” 

Sarah was proud of that word “appeal.” 

“Rabbit fur!’ Aunt Trudy cried indignantly. 
“Rabbit fur! My best seal muff—genuine seal- 
skin, too!’ 

“Well, I didn’t know—they dye ’em,” mur- 
mured Sarah, secretly mortified at her faux pas, 
for she considered herself something of a natu- 
ralist, though her knowledge and experience were 
confined mostly to living animals, not those made 
into muffs and neckpieces. 

Rosemary looked at her brother. Doctor 
Hugh was gazing at a point between his shoes, 
gazing intently. Rosemary was sure he wanted 
to laugh. 

“How did the muff get back into the box 
again?” demanded the older sister severely. 

“I put it there,’ Sarah said crossly. “I 
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brushed it off and put it back just where I 
found it.” 

Her sudden and persistent interest in the 
guest room was now made plain. Rosemary did 
not doubt that, if Aunt Trudy’s visit had not 
been heralded, the muff would have continued to 
ornament the rabbit hutch. 

“Don’t cry, darling,” said Aunt Trudy sud- 
denly. “The muff doesn’t matter—I’m sure you 
didn’t mean to spoil it, did you, dear?” 

“T’m not crying!” Sarah replied distinctly. 
“My eye itches—that’s why I have to rub it.” 

“You'd better go to bed, Sarah,” said Doctor 
Hugh quietly. “Mother will talk to you in the 
morning about this—I know you're sorry, but 
perhaps you will have to think it over a while be- 
fore you feel like saying so. It is past your bed- 
time, so say good night to Aunt Trudy.” 

Sarah was not insensible to gratitude and the 
thoughts of the wrist watch at that moment tick- 
ing on her little bureau might have helped her to 
make an apology—always an ordeal for her—if 
Aunt Trudy had not thrown her arms around 
her and hugged her tightly. 

That settled Sarah—she did not permit her 
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own family to kiss her except at rare intervals, 
and to be hugged was a little too much. She 
marched from the room with the tread of a grena- 
dier, and, called back to take the muff and hang 
it on a nail on the back porch for the night, was 
saved from the sin of door-banging only because 
there was no door to the living-room to be 
banged. 

Mrs. Willis was grieved when she came down 
and heard the story, but it was impossible not to 
smile a little, too. Sarah had sacrificed her fam- 
ily’s comfort and possessions for the rabbit 
family many a time and now she had made a 
guest an involuntary contributor. 

“TI think it can be cleaned and anyway it 
doesn’t matter so much,” said Aunt Trudy, set- 
tling down into a rocking-chair with a sigh of re- 
lef. “Muffs come in and go out so, sometimes I 
think [ll have all mine made into cuffs for coats. 
I was a little upset at first, naturally—but good- 
ness knows we have other more important mat- 
ters to talk about. Have you decided anything 
about the Princess, Mary?” 

Doctor Hugh frowned, Mrs. Willis seemed 
troubled and Rosemary quite frankly stared. 
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“A real princess?” she breathed. “Do you 
know one, Aunt Trudy?” 

Aunt Trudy laughed, the deep-throated 
chuckle of a stout, good-natured woman. 

“I don’t believe your mother has told you 
about her,” she said. “TI call her the little prin- 
cess, but her right name is Kathleen Stuart.” 

“How lovely!” Rosemary cried. “I think 
‘Kathleen’ is a beautiful name. Who is she, 
Aunt Trudy and is she pretty?” 

Rosemary’s face was alight with interest and 
her great eyes were sparkling. Her plain frock 
of old rose, worn with a flat lace collar set off the 
thin silver chain and the carved ivory rose which 
she had put on for dinner. She was quite uncon- 
scious of the picture she made and so twice as 
charming. 

Doctor Hugh glanced at the vivid face and 
stood up abruptly. 

“T think we could leave this till another time— 
say the morning,” he suggested. “You must be 
tired, Aunt Trudy, and Mother hasn’t had many 
spare moments in which to consider it.” 

“But you'll be busy all day long, Hugh,” pro- 
tested his aunt. “And I’m not one bit tired—I 
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rested on the train. I wrote Mary so that she 
would have time to think the plan over—and 
surely Rosemary is old enough to be consulted— 
she will be interested, naturally.” 

Doctor Hugh sat down. 

“It’s Rosemary I am thinking of,” he said 
rather curtly. 

Mrs. Willis smiled at her daughter’s mysti- 
fied face. 

“You think we’re talking in riddles, don’t you, 
dear?” she asked gently. “Kathleen Stuart is 
a distant cousin of yours and Aunt Trudy has 
been visiting her lately.” 

“Yes, and she’s a darling,” said Aunt Trudy, 
whose sentiments were never lukewarm. ‘“You’d 
fall in love with her immediately, Rosemary. 
She is a regular little princess—I don’t know any 
word that better describes her; she is so pretty 
and so dainty and so well poised. That is, when 
she is well. Of course she is in a highly nervous 
state now, but Hugh can put all that right.” 

“Is Hugh going to see her?” Rosemary asked 
eagerly. “Does her mother want him to come 
and cure her?” 

‘*‘Kathleen’s mother is dead, dear,” said Mrs. 
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Willis. “She died almost five years ago. Her 
father was very, very fond of your father, but 
I haven’t seen him for years.” 

Rosemary wondered, if Hugh were not going 
to see Kathleen, how he could be expected to 
cure her. 

“The idea is this, Rosemary,” said Doctor 
Hugh, who, decisive himself, lacked patience with 
rambling preliminaries. “Aunt Trudy thinks it 
would be a good thing if Kathleen Stuart came 
and made us a visit.” 

“Don’t you want her to come, Hugh?” Rose- 
mary put the question wide-eyed. 

“T do not,” said the doctor. 


CHAPTER V 


ROYALTY IS EXPECTED 


UNT TRUDY WRIGHT seldom ar- 

A gued. She disliked quarrels of any 

kind and always declared that she would 

go to any lengths to avoid them. But she had 

a wordless skill that stood her in good stead and 

she had no compunctions about employing it to 
gain her ends. 

Now she put her handkerchief delicately to 
her eyes. 

“Kathleen, dear little Kathleen,’ she mur- 
mured. “Your own kith and kin, Hugh, re- 
member; and if she goes into a decline and dies 
you ll have only yourself to blame.” 

“What’s a decline?” Rosemary asked with 
eager curiosity. 

“Something no longer fashionable,” said Doc- 
tor Hugh gravely. 

“Mary,” Aunt Trudy appealed to Mrs. Wil- 
lis, “don’t you want to have Kathleen come— 
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“Yes, I want the child to come,” said Mrs. 
Willis, who had all the doctor’s directness and 
never evaded a question, but managed not to be 
brusque. “Yes, I want her to come, because my 
dear husband was so fond of her father and be- 
cause of what you tell us of Kathleen. I think 
she needs helping. But there is a good deal to be 
considered.” 

Rosemary, curled up at one corner of the 
davenport, hoped earnestly that the grownups 
would “consider” and immediately. As she 
would have | expressed it, she was “dying” to 
know what they meant. 

“Kathleen would have to share Rosemary’s 
room,” Mrs. Willis said quietly. “She would 
have to fall in with our very quiet and simple 
life—and Trudy, she has always had so much. 
She might be too unhappy.” 

The office telephone rang and Rosas 
scrambled to her feet. 

“T’ll answer it for you, Hugh,” she offered 
and as she went quickly across the hall, she heard 
her brother’s voice with a familiar inflexible note 
in it. 

“T won’t stand for having any silly notions 
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put in Rosemary’s head,” he announced, but she 
lost the rest as she took down the receiver. 

The doctor was wanted at a farm a few miles 
out and by the time he had gone, the mantelpiece 
clock began striking nine. Rosemary would 
have liked to linger, but her mother seemed to 
expect her to be as prompt as usual and as she 
went upstairs her intuition told her that Aunt 
Trudy had more to say about “the princess.” 

“T think she has a lovely name,” thought Rose- 
mary, sitting down on her bed to think as she 
unfastened her shoes. “It would be fun to have 
her sleep with me. I wonder why Hugh acts the 
way he does? He can’t dislike a girl he has 
never seen. It’s funny I never heard of her be- 
fore—why——” 

Rosemary stared unseeingly at the articles 
spread on her bureau top. She had heard of 
Kathleen Stuart. She was the distant cousin— 
fourth or fifth, Winnie had figured it out more 
or less inaccurately—who lived in Chicago and 
who had never been to school. She had had gov- 
ernesses and teachers at home and her school 
work was always being interrupted by long trips 
with her father in their private car. No wonder 
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Aunt Trudy called her “the princess”! Rose- 
mary was recalling faint, almost forgotten 
_ stories, family legends, of the great house in the 
Windy City, of the servants and the luxury 
which surrounded the motherless little girl. 

“And now she’s sick and her father wants 
Hugh to cure her,” Rosemary mused. “I should 
think he’d jump at the chance—they must have 
had every opportunity to have the best doctors 
in Chicago. I do think Hugh is too queer.” 

The more she thought about it, the more her 
brother’s attitude puzzled her. His practice and 
his hospital work absorbed him and if ever a 
physician was devoted to his profession, Doctor 
Hugh Willis was that man. Then why, his 
pretty sister reasoned, should he be so patently 
opposed to a visit from a sick little cousin who 
needed his skill and care? 

Rosemary went to bed with the problem still 
unsolved and nothing was said about “the prin- 
cess” at the breakfast table the next morning. 
But when the three girls started for school, Shir- 
ley walking ahead with Dora Ellis, a little girl 
near her own age who lived across the street, 
Sarah kept unaccountably close to Rosemary. 
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She was rather subdued, for Sarah, Rosemary 
noticed, and shrewdly guessed that the question 
of the muff had been brought up in an early in- 
terview. However, Sarah’s first words had 
nothing to do with Aunt Trudy’s sealskin. 

“T guess that princess girl is coming after all,” 
remarked Sarah with customary placidity. 

“Good gracious me!” the surprise Rosemary 
felt severely taxed her vocabulary. “Who told 
you about Kathleen Stuart?” 

“T know all about her,” Sarah asserted, ignor- 
ing the question. “The reason Hugh doesn’t 
want her to come is that she’s an awful chump 
and he’s afraid she will make you into a chump, 
too.” 

Rosemary flushed indignantly. 

“T like that!” she flared. “Who told you 
Kathleen was a chump?” 

“I figured it out,” said Sarah with obvious 
pride. “Aunt Trudy said she has trunks of 
lovely clothes and she’s had all kinds of ad-ad- 
vantages, and she is too pretty for words. And 
Mother said she was afraid she had been spoiled 
and allowed to have her own way and Hugh said 
if he took her case she’d have to do exactly as he 
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said and the first time she refused to obey his 
rules, he’d pack her off South. She’s going 
South at Christmas time, anyway. Her father 
will be down there.” 

“Sarah Willis, where did you hear all this?” 
Rosemary demanded sternly. ‘“You’ve been lis- 
tening to things you weren’t supposed to hear.” 

“Aunt Trudy would have told me anyway,” 
said Sarah. “She always tells me things—and 
she doesn’t care a bit about her muff; she won’t 
need it in Florida.” 

“Did Aunt Trudy tell you about Kathleen?” 
Rosemary persisted. 

“No, not exactly,” admitted Sarah. “I woke 
up last night—Hugh banged the door when he 
came in—and I was thirsty. I went to get a 
drink of water in the bathroom and I heard them 
talking downstairs. So I listened a little.” 

“A little!’ Rosemary eyed her sister scorn- 
fully. “I don’t know what you call a little. You 
probably would have been in the hall yet, if they 
hadn’t started to come upstairs to bed.” 

However, Sarah was seldom disconcerted and 
her methods of obtaining information were quite 
satisfactory to her. She had heard enough about 
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“the princess” to be persuaded that she did not 
like her at all and she refused flatly to be drawn 
into any of the discussions and planning of the 
next few days. 

Mrs. Willis, too, said little and Doctor Hugh 
seemed unusually busy with his work. But Aunt 
Trudy and Winnie made up for any silence and 
between the voluble references to “the little prin- 
cess” and “that fourth cousin of yours,” the 
three Willis sisters soon felt bewildered. 

“ly cousin Kathleen is a nervous wreck,” 
Doctor Hugh overheard Shirley telling Jack 
Welles Saturday morning. “She’s coming 
Monday.” 

Jack saw the doctor and grinned. 

“Are you running a sanitarium?” he asked 
politely. 

“No, but I expect to be fit for one presently,” 
frowned the doctor. “Shirley, Mother wants you 
to help her—she’s upstairs.” 

He waited till the sunny-haired little sister had 
disappeared and then laughed. He and the next 
door lad were excellent friends in spite of the 
difference in their ages. 

“T expect Winnie said that,” Doctor Hugh 
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said reflectively. “I don’t mind telling you, 
Jack, that I fear our peaceful household is going 
to be outrageously upset. Our family isn’t used 
to nerves and when they’re in our midst I trem- 
ble for the consequences.” 

“Why, I think a nervous wreck will add to 
the gayety of the nations,” returned Jack. “Keep 
you all from getting into a rut. I hope she has 
tantrums and Rosemary asks me over—I sup- 
pose though, she’ll pal around with Aunt Trudy 
—I mean Miss Wright—” Jack paused in some 
confusion. 

“Aunt Trudy is heading South, next week,” 
announced Doctor Hugh. “And may I inquire 
what age you suppose this mythical cousin of 
ours to be, Jack?” 

Jack Welles was surprised and showed it. 

“Forty-five?” he hazarded. “Fifty-two? 
When is the age for nervous breakdowns, any- 
way?” 

“Kathleen Stuart,” said Doctor Hugh coldly, 
“ig six months older than Rosemary—that’s be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen, as you know.” 

“Honest?” the incredulous Jack asked. “How 
can she be a nervous wreck?” 
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“Tf you use that expression once more, you'll 
be some kind of a wreck yourself,’ warned the 
long-suffering doctor. “Kathleen isn’t a nerv- 
ous wreck; that’s Winnie’s own idea. From what 
I can piece together, out of the mass of informa- 
tion relayed us, the girl is simply a spoiled, ill- 
managed, indulged, uncontrolled youngster. 
They call her ‘the princess’ and that ought to 
give you an inkling of the situation.” 

“You sound so pleased at the prospect of a 
long visit from her,” Jack grinned and ducked 
behind a pillar of the porch. 

“Tf have three sisters,” said Doctor Hugh 
shortly. 

Then he laughed and nis frown smoothed out. 

“T’m acting like a crab,” he confessed ruefully. 
“I know Aunt Trudy thinks me a heartless 
wretch. But you, being masculine, perhaps will 
get my side of the argument, Jack.” 

Jack was flattered and he nodded vigorously. 

“You think it will be another case of Nina 
Edmonds,” he said soberly. 

Nina Edmonds had been a friend of Rose- 
mary’s once upon a time; a not altogether wise 
friend, it had been demonstrated. 
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“Something like that,” the doctor agreed. 
“And it isn’t only the effect on Rosemary that I 
dread; there are Sarah and Shirley. Our girls 
are sensible and sweet and wholesome and I 
dread exposing them to sophistication. And I 
know, without being told it, that Kathleen is 
sophisticated. She is motherless and her father 
has given her her head for years. He has more 
money than is good for any one man.” 

“Ts she really sick?” asked Jack. 

“YT haven’t a doubt that there’s a good deal 
wrong with her,” was the reply. “She probably 
needs a strict diet and exercises and lessons in 
hygiene and above all a stiff course of discipline. 
That will be my part and I tell you frankly I 
don’t relish it. Her father has written to me 
and, after indulging her all her life, he seems to 
have pulled up short and left it to me to 
straighten out the kinks he has encouraged. His 
orders are that Kathleen is to stay with us till 
he sends for her.” 

“TI don’t believe I’d worry about her effect on 
Sarah,” said Jack slowly. 

“Oh, I’m not—but we have to live with Sarah 
and complications are to be expected,” Doctor 
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Hugh answered moodily. ‘Well, I’m due at the 
hospital—might as well get the car out.” 

“Gee, he is upset,” mused Jack as the little 
car backed out of the drive and headed up the 
street. “I suppose he thinks Mrs. Willis has 
enough to do, too. But relatives—well, some- 
how you have to try and please them”—and Jack 
recalled several familiar experiences of his own 
wherein relatives and kindred had demanded spe- 
cial consideration and attention. 

Rosemary, glowing happily, her arms filled 
with bundles, turned in at the walk as Jack went 
down. 

“Kathleen's father sent all new furniture for 
our room!” she announced excitedly. “It’s at 
the depot now—Mr. Martin told me. She’s com- 
ing Monday—you’ll like her, Jack. Aunt 
Trudy says she is as pretty as a picture.” 

“T can see pictures without waiting till Mon- 
day,” Jack said quickly, but Rosemary was not 
listening and she hurried past him to tell the 
news about the furniture. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PRINCESS ARRIVES 


B= Sarah, who ordinarily gave little 
heed to the house furnishings, believing 
as she had once stated clearly that chairs 
were to sit on and beds to be slept in and what 
difference did it make how they looked?—even 
Sarah was impressed with Rosemary’s room 
when the new furniture was in place. 

Kathleen’s father had sent a “double suite” 
and there were twin beds, two dressers, a table 
for Jamp and books and straight chairs and two 
rockers, all in the softest ivory tint of enamel. 
Rosemary’s rug was gray and her curtains rose 
chintz over dotted Swiss, so the whole effect was 
harmonious. Doctor Hugh had grumbled a lit- 
tle at the obviously expensive fittings, but the 
two beds had won him over. It was his inflexible 
rule that the sisters should never sleep together 
and Sarah and Shirley, who shared the same 
room, had single beds. 

“It’s too lovely for anything!” glowed Rose- 
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mary, on the afternoon before her cousin was ex- 
pected. “It does look like a room waiting for a 
princess, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, I hope she likes fresh air as much as 
you do, or there’s likely to be a war first off,” 
Winnie declared. “I don’t know whether you'll 
like this having some one in your room or not, 
Rosemary. You’ve led a pretty independent 
life so far.” 

“Tt will be like having company all the time,” 
said Rosemary happily. “I like company. And 
if Kathleen is sick, I'll take care of her and never 
call Mother in the night.” 

“You needn’t plan on losing your night’s rest,” 
Winnie announced, always jealous lest her fa- 
vorite assume too heavy burdens. “Hughie 
won’t stand for any carryings-on like that; if 
this Kathleen is sick, you come straight to me and 
Tl look after her.” 

Aunt Trudy Wright was to stay over till 
Kathleen came and the arrangement of their ar- 
rival and departure aroused Rosemary to poetic 
strain when she started off to school the morning 
Kathleen was expected. 

“Tt’s like ships that pass in the night,” she 
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told Jack Welles, who was walking with her. 
“Kathleen’s train gets in to-night at 6.40 and 
Aunt Trudy leaves to-morrow morning on the 
720.” 

“Where do the ships come in?’ demanded 
Jack curiously. 

“Oh, you know—‘Ships that pass in the night, 
and speak to each other in passing,” quoted 
Rosemary, her musical voice lingering over the 
musical words in evident pleasure. 

“Well, Aunt Trudy must be the ocean liner, 
then,” Jack said thoughtfully, “and Kathleen a 
rowboat.” 

Jack had no soul for poetry. 

The three Willis girls made careful effort to 
conceal their excitement, but three flushed faces 
at the dinner table that evening, to say nothing 
of the spasmodic conversational attempts of 
Sarah, who was usually silent, rather betrayed 
them. The “little princess” had sent a wire from 
her train then speeding toward Kastshore, to an- 
nounce that she would “have dinner” on the 
train, for it was then almost an hour late. Doc- 
tor Hugh was to meet her with the car and Shir- 
ley had teased to be allowed to go with him, but 
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he had declared that a hostess should always be 
-in her home to greet her guests. 

“She isn’t coming to see me,” pouted Shirley. 

“Why, yes, she is, darling,” Aunt Trudy cor- 
rected. “Dear little Kathleen is coming to see 
you all; and you'll have three older sisters, in- 
stead of two. Won't that be lovely?” 

Shirley wriggled uncomfortably. 

“Will Mother have four daughters then?” de- 
manded Sarah, after a struggle in mental arith- 
metic. 

“Of course she will!’ Aunt Trudy beamed. 
“Kathleen will be another girl for her to love.” 

Sarah’s dark eyes turned toward her mother 
with something in them never seen there before. 

“Mother has enough daughters now,” she said 
shortly. “She doesn’t need another one.” 

“Sarah’s jealous!” Rosemary thought swiftly. 
“And she never makes a fuss over Mother. How 
queer she is!” 

“Why, Sarah, you'll always be my own little 
girl,” said Mrs. Willis, smiling tenderly. “My 
very own little girl: a dozen cousins can’t change 
that, you know—you're my daughter.” 

“Yes, I am—and Rosemary and Shirley are 
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my sisters, aren’t they?’ Sarah answered con- 
tentedly. 

Doctor Hugh caught Rosemary’s eye and 
smiled. 

“You don’t seem to mind if Kathleen claims 
me for her brother, Sarah,” he suggested. 

“She won't,” was Sarah’s utterance to this and 
something in the significant tone in which she 
spoke, sent her family into gales of laughter. 

“There’s the ?phone—I asked the station agent 
to give me a ring when he heard from the Lim- 
ited,” said Doctor Hugh, rising hastily as the 
bell sounded through the house. 

The Limited had made up some of the time 
lost, he reported, coming back for his dessert, and 
was due in half an hour. Mrs. Willis promised 
Sarah and Shirley they should stay up till the 
new cousin came, if it was past their bed hour, 
and when the doctor left to go to the station, they 
all gathered in the attractive living-room where 
a fire on the hearth made the late September 
evening comfortable. 

“T wouldn’t want to go to a perfectly strange 
place and visit perfectly strange people,” said 
Rosemary, staring fixedly at the fire. 
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“Oh, Kathleen is perfectly poised,” Aunt 
Trudy announced with satisfaction. “That’s one 
of the advantages of travel—you learn to meet 
people and enjoy it. I often wish I could take 


you with me, Rosemary—your mother says per- 
haps some day when you are older.” 

Rosemary threw a quick, frightened glance at 
her mother, who smiled reassuringly. Traveling 
with Aunt Trudy would be delightful, but 

Shirley, peering out of the window, suddenly 
began to dance up and down. 

“They've come!” she shrieked. ‘“Here’s the 
car—Mother, the princess has come!” 

Mrs. Willis hurried out into the hall, followed 
by Aunt Trudy and the three girls. Sarah 
stopped short, just behind a portiére and Shirley 
clasped one of Rosemary’s hands tightly. 

The door flew open with the decisive snap that 
Doctor Hugh’s key always exerted and Kath- 
leen Stuart stepped into the circle of light. Rose- 
mary saw her at the instant Kathleen perceived 
her and for a brief and silent second, the two 
girls studied each other appraisingly. 

Rosemary saw the thinnest girl she had ever 
seen—indeed superlatives seemed needed to de- 
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scribe her at every point. She had the blackest 
eyes, the darkest hair, showing in a curve on her 
cheek where the closest fitting black hat released 
a single lock; her little patent leather slippers 
had the brightest buckles, her long black coat 
was the most perfect fitting and ornamented at 
the top with the hugest collar of black fox, though 
it was scarcely fall by the calendar. Everything 
Kathleen wore was black, to match her eyes and 
hair, and a single scarlet rose on her fur collar 
and her red lips, were the only touches of color 
about her. She had a dead white skin and when 
she unloosened her coat, her frock was seen to be 
of black satin and a chain of pearl beads hung 
nearly to her knees. 

Kathleen, in her level look, saw a girl in a blue 
frock that matched her eyes and deepened them 
to violet. Her cheeks were flaming with rose 
color and her bronze hair showed distracting 
lights under the electric crystal globe that illu- 
minated the hall. She was vivid, vibrant, ex- 
quisitely alive and beside her the fashionable lit- 
tle figure seemed dull and listless. 

“We're so glad you are here safely, Kathleen,” 
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said Mrs. Willis, bestowing a motherly kiss on 
the little white face. 

Aunt Trudy bustled up and greeted her niece 
effusively, introducing. Rosemary and Shirley 
and Sarah in a confused breath. Sarah consid- 
ered demonstrations of all kinds unpleasant and 
she backed off precipitately when Kathleen of- 
fered to kiss her. 

“Do you want to go right upstairs, darling?” 
Aunt Trudy asked eagerly. 

“Oh, no!” and Kathleen’s tone was slightly 
shocked. “I never go directly upstairs, when I 
come in, without first resting. My heart, you 
know. Unless, of course, there is an elevator.” 

She was borne into the living-room and estab- 
lished on the davenport, but Rosemary lingered 
in the hall. She had caught a glimpse of Doctor 
Hugh coming up the steps. 

When he entered the hall, Rosemary with dif- 
ficulty stifled an exclamation of amazement. He 
carried two black enamel hat boxes and a dull 
black leather suitcase, each piece daintily 
stamped in gold initials. And under his arm 
was the smallest specimen of dog Rosemary had 
ever seen. 
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“Take it!’ said the doctor, thrusting the dog 
into Rosemary’s arms and disappearing down the 
steps again. 

He was back presently, with another suitcase, 
two silk umbrellas and a wicker basket in which 
his dogship had evidently traveled. 

“How did you get it all in the car?” whispered 
Rosemary, feeling an awful desire to giggle. 

“It was a tight fit,’ Doctor Hugh admitted, 
- closing the door behind him. “Two trunks are 
coming to-morrow. Any one in the office?” 

“Mr. Robbin and the Murray boy for his 
mother’s medicine and old Mrs. Lacey,” enu- 
merated Rosemary swiftly and the doctor disap- 
peared across the hall with something like relief 
in his face. 

Rosemary went into the living-room carrying 
the dog rather gingerly. 

“That’s Plum Blossom,” said Kathleen lan- 
guidly. “Put him down on the rug. He’s a 
Peke.” 

“Ts he sick?” asked Sarah hopefully, staring at 
the tiny animal which wavered uncertainly on 
his small legs. 

Sarah doted on sick animals and Winnie fre- 
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quently gave it as her opinion that she would 
rather have her pets in ill-health that she might 
nurse them. 

“Why, no, he isn’t sick—he’s in perfect con- 
dition,” Kathleen responded. 

She had removed her hat and coat and they 
could see that her shining black hair fitted her 
head closely—a beautifully shaped little head. 
She was, as Aunt Trudy had said, a very pretty 
girl. Her features were small and exquisitely 
cut, her hands and feet tiny—she was a little 
creature, anyway. But as she sat on the sofa 
and replied composedly to the questions asked 
her, she might have been thirty-three, instead of 
thirteen. No wonder Shirley stared at her, Rose- 
mary wondered what the girls at school would 
say, while Sarah departed to the kitchen to find 
Winnie. 

“T don’t like her—she is a chump,” announced 
Sarah, climbing up on a stool beside Winnie, who 
was setting bread. 

“It’s more important to make her like you,” 
Winnie reproved her, understanding the pro- 
noun at once. “Here she’s come to a strange 
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place and will probably have to mend all her 
ways ad 
“Will she?” asked Sarah, interested immedi- | 
ately. “How will she mend ’em, Winnie?” 
“Not with a needle and thread—you may de- 
pend upon that,’ Winnie said mysteriously. 
“My only hope is—’ and there she stopped 
short, to her listener’s keen disappointment. 
And though Sarah teased till the sponge was 
finally mixed and covered with a white cloth and 
set away for the night, not another word, con- 
cerning her “only hope,” would Winnie utter. 
“You ought to be in there, entertaining your 
cousin,” she reproved the curious child. “Haven't 
you any sense of hospitality?” 


CHAPTER VII 


ALL HAIL PLUM PIT 


OSEMARY woke as a shaft of sunlight 
R fell across her face. She put her arms 
above her head and yawned luxuriously. 
Then she remembered that she had a roommate 
and turned curiously to look at the other bed. 
Kathleen was asleep, curled up like a kitten, 
one hand doubled under her cheek. Rosemary 
surveyed her doubtfully, uncertain whether to 
call her or not. If she was going to school, she 
should certainly be called 
Rosemary reached cautiously for her kimona 
—she would go down the hall and ask her mother 
whether to waken Kathleen or let her sleep. 
Then her eyes fell on the little dresser clock and 
she saw that she was awake half an hour earlier 
than usual herself. She dropped back on the 
pillow and decided she could afford what she and 
Jack called “a little think.” 
She wanted to go over the previous evening, 


which had been hectic, in spots. They had talked 
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in the living-room till Doctor Hugh’s office hours 
were over and then when he came in, the question 
of where the dog was to sleep had been presented. 
Winnie offered the use of her kitchen, and Sarah 
offered her bed—though she privately confided 
to Rosemary that she didn’t think a dog as small 
as that could have much sense—but Kathleen 
had insisted that “Plum Blossom” always slept 
in his basket in her room. 

“No animals in any bedroom in this house,” 
said Doctor Hugh with pleasant finality. 

After some argument, to the effect that the 
little dog would grieve himself sick, Kathleen 
consented to let him sleep in the living-room, by 
the fireplace, which would retain some heat until 
almost morning. 

“It’s only September—dogs don’t freeze in 
September,” Sarah announced with ill-concealed 
scorn. 

““He’s used to a steam-heated apartment all 
the year round,” said Kathleen obstinately. “I 
often turn on heat for him on a cold, wet July 
day, if we’re in town then.” 

Shirley sat cross-legged on the hearth rug and 
held Plum Blossom, while Doctor Hugh carried 
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up the luggage, assisted by Winnie, whose face 
was a study. At nine o’clock, Rosemary started 
to say good-night and Kathleen had looked at 
her in astonishment. 

‘Don’t go yet—it’s only nine,” she said in 
surprise. 

“Rosemary goes to bed at nine,” Mrs. Willis 
told her, having patiently explained the earlier 
disappearance of the two younger girls. 

“Goes to bed at nine!” echoed Kathleen. 
“Why, I haven’t been in bed before twelve o’clock 
for at least two years!” 

“If the neighbors saw a light in your room at 
twelve o'clock in Eastshore,” Doctor Hugh in- 
formed her, “they’d be telephoning to know if 
you were ill. Il have a neat little schedule 
ready to show you to-morrow and meanwhile 
there’s no better time to make a beginning than 
the present—off you go and ten hours sleep every 
night will help you gain weight.” 

“TI don’t want to be fat,” said Kathleen dis- 
dainfully. “And I simply can not sleep early in 
the evening. I’ve tried it and the last doctor I 
had said it only made me more nervous. I get 
my best sleep in the morning, always.” 
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Mrs. Willis frowned a little nervously, for she 
dreaded a “scene.” Aunt Trudy remarked that 
she never went to bed early herself, except when 
she was in Eastshore, and Rosemary lingered un- 
certainly in the doorway. 

“As your physician, Kathleen, and in com- 
plete charge of your case by your father’s direc- 
tion,’ Doctor Hugh declared in his most profes- 
sional manner, “I’m prescribing a nine o’clock 
bed hour for you. There’s no need for argu- 
ment or discussion of any kind—trot along and 
call me all the names you wish, after you’re safely 
upstairs.” 

And Kathleen, greatly to her own surprise, 
had risen and followed Rosemary up to the 
pretty room. But she had spent an hour over 
her unpacking and Rosemary, desperately sleepy, 
in spite of her admiration for the beautiful things 
in the cases, had been thankful when her mother 
tapped on the door and asked that the light be 
put out. — 

Kathleen had talked in whispers after that, 
but Rosemary had gone to sleep in the middle of 
a sentence—it wasn’t very polite, of course, but 
tired nature will have its way. 
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“I wonder what time she usually gets up?’ 
speculated Rosemary, reaching for the kimona 
again. 

Kathleen frowned in her sleep, sighed softly 
and opened her eyes. She blinked at her cousin. 

“J wish you’d pull down the shades,” she said 
petulantly. “I can’t sleep in a glare like that.” 

“It’s five minutes of seven,” Rosemary an- 
swered. “I get up at seven. We have break- 
fast at quarter of eight, because we have a fairly 
long walk to school.” 

“TI never eat breakfast,” announced Kathleen, 
yawning, “and I don’t like to get up much be- 
fore half-past eleven or twelve; you can pull 
down the shades when you're dressed, can’t you?” 

Rosemary stared a little. 

“But you’re going to school, aren’t you?” she 
urged. “Aunt Trudy said you were.” 

Kathleen raised herself in bed, her dark eyes 
flashing in indignation. 

“Why, I’m sick! she declared vehemently. 
“My nerves are in a dreadful state. I couldn’t 
think of going to school—I don’t know how Aunt 
Trudy came to say a thing like that. It doesn’t 
sound like her at all.” 
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There seemed to be nothing to do, after that, 
but for Rosemary to get dressed for school as 
quietly as she could. When she was ready to go 
downstairs, she lowered the shades and tiptoed 
out of the room, closing the door softly behind 
her. The last thing she saw was Kathleen’s dark 
head snuggling deeper into her pillow. 

Her mother’s bedroom door was closed and 
Rosemary, who knew that she was often a poor 
sleeper, did not stop to see if she were awake or 
not. She went on down and found that some one 
had left the front door ajar—probably Sarah, 
who was a notoriously early riser. 

Peals of laughter sounded suddenly outside 
and Rosemary, snatching a sweater from the hall 
closet—for the mornings were beginning to have 
the chill of autumn—hurried out on the porch. 
There was Jack Welles, flat on his back on the 
dewy grass and Sarah beside him, holding the 
diminutive Plum Blossom. 

“What’s the matter with Jack?” asked Rose- 
mary, smiling in sympathy as Jack went off in a 
fresh gale. “Have you told him a joke, Sarah?” 

“Ffe’s too silly!” Sarah said disdainfully, ca- 
ressing the tiny animal. 
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Sarah liked her dogs larger, but she was so 
made that she could never turn away from any 
dumb beast. She had thought of Plum Blossom 
the first thing when she opened her eyes that 
morning and, as Rosemary perceived, had made 
a hurried toilet in order to get downstairs and 
play with him. Her sandals were unfastened 
and she wore no middy tie, while her hair was 
yet to be brushed. 

Jack sat up, wiping the tears of mirth from 
his eyes. 

“Sarah says,” he gasped, “that that dog’s—” 
he could get no further, but rolled over on his 
back again, pawing the air in helpless abandon. 

“__Name—Plum—Plum—” they heard him 
struggling. 

Rosemary giggled, too, though she hadn’t the 
slightest idea what Jack was finding so funny. 
Sarah retained her usual stolid demeanor. 

“He asked me the dog’s name,” she said coldly, 
“and I told him it was Plum Blossom and then - 
he lay down and went to acting foolish.” 

Jack sat up and with a visible effort mastered 
his risibilities. 

“Plum Blossom isn’t right,” he declared. “I 
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told Sarah she had it wrong—his name is Plum 
Pit! Seems to suit him better, don’t you think, 
Rosemary?” 

Rosemary tilted back her lovely head and 
laughed and some one came up behind her and 
kissed her forehead. It was Doctor Hugh. 

“Hugh, Jack says the dog ought to be named 
Plum Pit,” snickered Rosemary. “He’s been 
having hysterics, right on the wet grass.” 

“Well, I think myself Plum Pit is a more suit- 
able cognomen,” the doctor agreed gravely, but 
with twinkling eyes. “I take it my small sister 
Sarah doesn’t approve?” 

“Jack always makes fun of animals,” Sarah 
protested. “They have feelings the same as 
folks.” 

“Then you want to watch that Plum Pit,” 
said Jack mischievously. “If you don’t look out, 
Hugh will take him for a piece of chamois and 
clean the car with him—and that would be a 
tragedy.” 

Sarah contented herself with her favorite, 
“You think you’re smart,” and Jack switched 
gracefully to another topic. 
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‘“How’s the nervous wreck?” he asked cheer- 
fully. 

It was Rosemary’s turn to freeze. 

“If you’re referring to my cousin, Kathleen 
Stuart—”’ she began regally, but Doctor Hugh 
intervened as peacemaker. 

“Can’t quarrel before breakfast—not when I 
see Winnie putting the cereal on the table,” he 
said firmly. ‘But where is Kathleen, Rosemary 
—didn’t you wait for her?” 

Rosemary glanced at Jack—he sometimes had 
breakfast with the Willis family and it was in- 
evitable that such a close and friendly neighbor 
should in time learn all that her relatives learned 
of “the princess.” There would be nothing 
gained by keeping things back. 

“Kathleen says,” reported Rosemary, “that 
she doesn’t get up before half-past eleven or 
twelve. She doesn’t eat breakfast, anyway.” 

Jack whistled and Doctor Hugh looked non- 
committal and at that moment Shirley, looking 
like a bright daffodil in a yellow crepe frock, 
danced out to announce that Winnie said break- 
fast was ready. Jack went home to his own 
breakfast, to Rosemary’s secret relief—and the 
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three girls and their brother went into the dining- 
room to find Mrs. Willis and Aunt Trudy al- 
ready seated at the pleasant breakfast table. 

“Where’s Kathleen?” asked Mrs. Willis natu- 
rally. 

Rosemary repeated what Kathleen had said. 

“Oh no, she doesn’t get up till noon—I should 
have told you that,” Aunt Trudy remarked plac- 
idly. “I’m sure you will agree, Hugh, that the 
child needs all the rest she can get. She is so 
extremely nervous.” 
_ Aunt Trudy was dressed for traveling, but 
she had missed the 7.20 by a wide margin. She 
would have to take a local now and change at 
the Junction, and Doctor Hugh, who had prom- 
ised to take her to the station, was obviously 
eager to get off. He had a long list of calls to 
make and he had to get back for his office hours 
at the house from 11 to 2 o’clock. 

“T thought Kathleen was going to school with 
us,” said Shirley in a disappointed tone. 

“Perhaps not the first day, dear,” Mrs. Willis 
answered. “You're not feeding the dog, are 
you, Shirley?” 

Shirley dropped a bit of buttered bread guilt- 
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ily and Plum Blossom sniffed at it and refused 
to eat it. 

“T’m thinking that animal needs to go on a 
diet,” grumbled Winnie, picking up the bread. 
“T suppose he’s been brought up on plum cake.” 

“Te’s a very nice dog,” Sarah rushed to his 
defense. “I like him and he can’t help it if he 
is'little.”’ 

The girls had to say a hurried good-by to Aunt 
Trudy and start off to school presently, not with- 
out thoughts of “the princess’ presumably asleep 
upstairs. Shirley thought it must be nice to stay 
in bed all morning, but Sarah was sure it couldn’t 
be much fun and Rosemary frankly declared she 
would much prefer to go to school. 

“Where’s Plum Pit?” asked Jack Welles, over- 
taking them at the school gate. “Home eating 
his canary seed, I suppose.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


MORE ADJUSTMENTS 


o FE might as well understand each 
other from the start, Kathleen,” 
said Doctor Hugh. 


He sat at his desk and Kathleen was curled up 
in a chair at his right hand. She was rather sur- 
prised to find herself there, for she had still been 
in bed when the doctor came in at eleven o’clock. 
He had sent Winnie to tell her he wished to see 
her in the office and though Kathleen complained 
that she hated to be hurried and that her back 
hurt her and that she had no intention of being 
“ordered around,” she found herself getting 
dressed under Winnie’s disconcerting scrutiny. 

True, she dressed slowly and patients came 
and went in the office below while she dawdled, 
but eventually she descended the stairs, wrapped 
in a robe of white corduroy and with amazingly 
tiny black satin “mules” on her slim feet. Doc- 
tor Hugh had greeted her pleasantly, indicated 


where he wished her to sit and then had plunged 
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immediately into a plain, straightforward talk 
that made Kathleen alternate between hot indig- 
nation and a state of tears. 

He had a letter from her father open before 
him and as he tersely outlined a program for her, 
he made it plain that he was following out, not 
his own wishes, but those of the daddy who all 
her life had indulged her slightest whim. Poor 
little Kathleen felt, with some justice, that she 
had been deserted and the house at Eastshore 
began to take on the aspect of a prison to her. 

For Doctor Hugh was planning the most un- 
heard-of rules and conditions for her—she was 
‘to go to bed at nine every night and get up at 
seven o’clock every morning. She was to attend 
public school—‘with all kinds of riff-raff,” 
Kathleen told herself passionately—and she was 
to eat three meals a day, breakfast certainly, and 
absolutely not a nibble between. No wonder 
Kathleen felt as though her world were tottering. 

“But I’m not hungry mornings and I don’t 
sleep well and I hate to get up early,” she pro- 
tested miserably. 

“All because you haven’t formed the habit,” 
the doctor assured her cheerfully. “You have 
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plenty of sense, Kathleen, and when you see the 
improvement in your health, you’ll be willing to 
give simple, wholesome living the credit.’ 

“But aren’t you going to give me any medi- 
cine?” asked Kathleen in surprise. 

“I’m out of gingerbread pills,’ Doctor Hugh 
said lightly. ““My little sister Shirley takes them 
by the dozen. But any other medicine can wait. 
If I find you need something later on, I’ll pre- 
scribe for you.” 

Kathleen felt that he was not taking her seri- 
ously enough. 

“T have two tonics now,” she said with dig- 
nity, “and some pills to take if I wake up in the 
night--I suppose it’s all right to go on taking 
them?” 

The dark eyes behind the doctor’s glasses so- 
bered at once. 

“T’d like to see any medicines you have, 
please,” he said curtly. “Run up and get them, 
Kathleen, and I’ll see what you’ve been taking.” 

Kathleen returned in a few minutes with one 
of the suitcases. Doctor Hugh grunted when he 
saw the contents. While she watched him, he 
took out each bottle and box, read the labels 
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carefully and put the medicines on one side of 
his desk. 

“T’ll take charge of these,” he announced 
briefly. 

“But I have to take something!” Kathleen 
protested. 

“Why?” 

“Because I always do—I’m sick and nervous 
—don’t you think I’m sick?” demanded Kath- 
leen with some display of temper. 

Doctor Hugh leaned back in his chair and sur- 
veyed her gravely. 

“T don’t think you’re well,” he said, “and I 
don’t think you’re happy; but you don’t need 
medicine. You need—well, we'll see if we can’t 
give you what you need most.” 

And with this Kathleen had to be contented, 
for it was obvious that the doctor considered the 
interview over. 

He rose to open the door for her and there 
stood Sarah in the hall. 

“Hello!” said Doctor Hugh in great surprise. 
“Anything the matter, Sally?” 

“T thought you said you didn’t come home to 
lunch,” Kathleen observed, staring curiously. 
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Sarah was almost past speech, due to the ef- 
fect of Kathleen’s costume. She felt in her 
reefer pocket and hauled out the abject-looking 
Plum Blossom. 

“Miss Rawley sent me home with him,” de- 
clared Sarah calmly. 

“Well, I must say, I like the idea of that,” 
Kathleen said, a disagreeable edge to her voice. 
“I think you might ask my permission before 
you go to taking my dog out of the house.” 

Sarah was instantly antagonized, but she put 
the dog down carefully on the floor. Sarah lost 
her temper easily, but she never wreaked it on 
an animal. 

“If you’d get up at the right time and look 
after your dog, you might have something to 
say,” she retorted. “I suppose you'd let an ani- 
mal starve to death, if it wasn’t convenient for 
you to feed it.” 

“Here, let’s be amiable,” Doctor Hugh inter- 
vened. “You know perfectly well you had no 
business to take the dog to school, Sarah: per- 
haps Kathleen will understand how you came to 
do it, when she knows you better and discovers 
how fond you are of animals. Now we'll have 
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lunch and I'll drop you at school—I’m going 
around that way.” 

Mrs. Willis had gone into the city and there 
was no one but Doctor Hugh and the two girls 
at home. It could not be called an exactly cheer- 
ful meal, since Sarah sulked and Kathleen played 
with her food, a tendency which the downright 
Winnie privately characterized as “turning up 
her nose at honest victuals.” 

Kathleen was frankly puzzled to determine 
Winnie’s status in the Willis household. She did 
the cooking and apparently most of the house- 
work. But she called the doctor “Hughie” and 
she scolded Sarah about the condition of her bu- 
reau drawers with appalling frankness. Kath- 
leen decided to wait a while and see, before adopt- 
ing an attitude. In spite of her youth, Kathleen 
tended toward snobbishness and she possessed a 
fervent respect for the opinions of other folk 
and their “attitudes.” 

Winnie had more than a suspicion of what was 
going on in that shapely little head under the 
dark hair—Winnie was as wise and shrewd as 
she was kind and capable—but she told herself 
that she hoped she could make allowances. 
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“She’s spoiled—spoiled completely, any one 
can see that,’ remarked Winnie to her bosom 
friend and one confidante, the large and stately 
Mrs. Hollister. “She believes she’s sick, but my 
private opinion is that she’s sick because she 
doesn’t know how to be well.” 

“What does Doctor say?” Mrs. Hollister asked 
curiously. 

“He says nothing,” said Winnie, whose loy- 
alty to the Willis family extended to her tongue. 

“She'll probably put all kinds of nonsense into 
the girls’ heads,” Mrs. Hollister observed. ‘The 
station agent told me she had two trunks, besides 
a lot of hand baggage.” 

Kathleen unpacked the trunks that afternoon, 
after Sarah had gone back to school, escorted by 
Doctor Hugh. Mrs. Willis came back from her 
visit to the dentist and offered to help, but Kath- 
leen preferred to work alone. She was lying 
down, exhausted, when the girls returned from 
school and though she dressed and came down to 
dinner, she made it plain that it cost her an 
effort. 

“She gives me a pain,” confided Sarah to 
Shirley as they went up to bed an hour later. 
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But Shirley, much to her sister’s disgust, 
chirped, “I think she’s too lovely!” 

Though Kathleen went to school the next day, 
the results could not be termed either pleasant or 
successful. Sarah stalked on ahead, having de- 
cided that she didn’t lke her new cousin and 
seeing no reason for pretending she did. Shir- 
ley, who was fascinated by everything Kathleen 
possessed, from her dog to her dresses, persisted 
in keeping close to her and Rosemary dreaded 
the critical eyes of her class. 

Kathleen was to go in the eighth grade and 
take as much of the work as she could manage. 
It developed later that her education had been 
conducted on the principle that whatever she 
liked to study and could learn easily, she was 
taught and any lessons that proved troublesome 
or exacting were gracefully skipped over. As 
a result, Kathleen was so unevenly prepared that 
her mathematics compared unfavorably with 
Sarah’s efforts, while her reading had carried 
her far beyond the grammar grades. 

Half-way to school Jack Welles overtook 
them, was introduced to Kathleen and asked so- 
berly after “Plum Pit.” 
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“His name is Plum Blossom,” Shirley cor- 
rected. 

“You don’t say!” and Jack rolled his eyes 
fearfully. “Well, I swan to ginny! Do tell!” 

Rosemary perceived, with some vexation, that 
Jack was prepared to give his “farmer imper- 
sonation,”’ a role which he had perfected at much 
trouble and which, as he had once carefully ex- 
plained, he had pieced together by studying 
every farmer he met and then doing and saying 
exactly the opposite. 

“What kind of boys live around here?’ asked 
Kathleen, in a low voice. 

“What kind? Oh—I suppose all kinds,” 
Rosemary replied, rather helplessly. 

“Well, I mean are they well-bred and amus- 
ing?” persisted Kathleen. “They don’t all live 
on farms, do they?” 

Rosemary kept her dimple sternly under con- 
trol. She considered Jack Welles amusing— 
sometimes he was too much so for her comfort 
and peace of mind—but Kathleen had seen him 
and was evidently not impressed. 

“Why, Kathleen, the boys are just like the 
virls,” said Rosemary earnestly. “We have lots 
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of good times—and next month the cooking class 
is going to entertain the manual training class.” 

Kathleen sighed a little and Jack proposed to 
Shirley that they have a race. They disappeared 
up the street and when Rosemary and Kathleen 
reached the school grounds they were nowhere 
to be seen. 

There was a brief interview with the princi- 
pal, Mr. Oliver, and then Rosemary and Kath- 
leen went up to the eighth grade classroom and 
Kathleen was introduced to Miss Fanshawe, the 
teacher, and assigned a seat. She had never been 
in a public school before and if the class stared 
at her curiously it is certain that they presented 
as new a picture to her. 

“I’m going to have a dress like that,” whis- 
pered Nina Edmonds to Fanny Mears, who sat 
just behind her. 

Mrs. Willis had gently suggested to Kathleen 
that another frock might be more “suitable” for 
school wear, but she had not insisted that the 
girl change. 

“Poor child, the first day is likely to be irri- 
tating for her,” she said to Doctor Hugh, “and 
we won’t make too many suggestions until she 
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has had time to adapt herself to some of the new 
demands.” 

So Kathleen wore her rust-colored silk with 
the wide lace collar and the string of pear] beads 
that reached almost to her knees. Rosemary in 
a navy blue flannel frock with white piqué col- 
lar and cuffs and a plaid tie, felt dowdy and dis- 
satisfied. 

“T could wear my blue silk, Mother,” she had 
urged. “It’s very plain—you said perhaps I 
could wear it to school after a while.” 

Mrs. Willis shook her head. 

“Wear the flannel, dear,” she said quietly. 

Rosemary had tried the effect of the little 
carved ivory rose on her school dress, but dis- 
carded it—it so manifestly didn’t “go” with tai- 
lored collar and cuffs. 

At noon Rosemary introduced her cousin to 
the girls who usually ate their lunches with her 
at one of the tables in the lunch room. Sarah 
and Shirley came, too, the former bringing an 
unattractive little girl with her, a Minnie Tomp- 
kins, who was suffering with a bad cold and who 
had, sad to relate, apparently come away from 
home without a handkerchief. 
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“Good gracious, does that child have to sniff 
all the time?”” demanded Kathleen crossly. 

Which was not an auspicious beginning, you 
will admit, for a happy and serene luncheon hour. 

Things went more smoothly when Nina Ed- 
monds came over and joined the group. She and 
Rosemary had once been excellent friends and 
though now there was no intimacy between them, 
they were on good terms. Nina so frankly ad- 
mired the newcomer, that Kathleen’s self-esteem, 
wounded several times in class that morning, re- 
vived to a certain extent. She became talkative 
and cheerful and presently she and Nina strolled 
off together, their arms about each other. 

“She never even folded up her lunch box— 
don’t you do it, Rosemary,” scolded Sarah. 

“Vl fold the napkin,” Shirley offered, eager 
to perform some service for her idol. 

“If I asked you to do anything for me you 
wouldn't,” said Sarah with undoubted truth as 
far as the immediate subject of lunch boxes was 
concerned. 

Rosemary, brushing crumbs into the waste- 
basket, said nothing, but there was a tiny fur- 
row between her pretty eyes. 


CHAPTER IX 


TWO COUSINS FALL OUT 


af ID you open the window, Kathleen?” 
_ “Of course.” 
“But you didn’t open it enough—I 


can see from here—it’s nothing but a crack. 
We'll both have headaches in the morning, with 
no more air than that.” 

Kathleen, propped up in bed, wrapped in a 
pink crépe de chine robe, all foamy lace ruffles 
as to sleeve and throat, turned a page impa- 
tiently. 

“I don’t intend to freeze and that’s all there 
is to it,” she announced flatly. “I'll open it more 
before I turn out the light.” 

“You said that last night and you forgot,” 
Rosemary reminded her. 

“Don’t bother me—I want to finish this story,” 
said Kathleen irritably. 

Rosemary sighed. Kathleen had shared her 
room with her for two weeks now and they each 


knew a great many things about the other—in 
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fact, they were acquainted. Rosemary was 
aware that this pretty girl had a number of 
qualities that were not pleasant—and despite 
that knowledge, it was impossible not to like 
her. Kathleen had a certain charm of her own 
and she doted on being petted and fussed over. 
Rosemary, strong and sweet and incapable of 
insincerity or pretense, could not believe that 
any one as apparently frail and delicate-looking 
as Kathleen, could really be quite strong and 
well. Kathleen was like a slender steel wire, but 
she had been told so many years that she was 
delicate and must have special care, that she had 
come to believe it, too. Weakness of any kind 
appealed to Rosemary—she could forgive intense 
selfishness, shallow self-pity, a petty temper, 
even a tendency to deceit and prevarication and 
sullen obstinacy, if the victim of these traits was 
ailing in body or unhappy in mind. Rosemary 
sensed that Kathleen was really weak—not, as 
she thought and Rosemary too, physically, but, 
what was more serious, in will and character. 
Kathleen would do underhanded things because 
she was afraid to come out plainly and oppose 
people. She had a quick tongue and she gave 
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the impression of pertness and a certain cock- 
sureness that were misleading: down in her 
heart, Kathleen was easily cowed. 

She was perfectly willing to have Rosemary 
help her—help her with her lessons, help her 
make friends—except for Nina Edmonds and 
Fannie Mears, the girls at school had not seemed 
enthusiastic over the newcomer—help her with 
the care of her numerous belongings and with 
Plum Blossom. Sarah and Shirley made her 
nervous, Kathleen insisted, so she tried to avoid 
their society as much as possible, demanding 
Rosemary’s exclusive attention to a great extent. 

And Rosemary was rapidly being reduced to 
a state bordering on “nerves,” herself. She 
wanted to be generous toward Kathleen, but she 
knew her cousin was evading the rules laid down 
by Doctor Hugh at every opportunity. This late 
reading at night was one of them. Kathleen had 
been known to read till one o’clock in the morn- 
ing and as the October nights were chilly, she 
refused to have the window raised when she and 
Rosemary prepared for bed. Her book or story 
finished, she snapped off the light and either for- 
got or would not, raise the window, with the re- 
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sult that Rosemary, who was used to plenty of 
fresh air, suffered decidedly. 

She tried to convince her mother that every- 
thing was going smoothly—the household spared 
Mrs. Willis every possible trouble—but Jack 
Welles and Sarah and Shirley grumbled that 
they couldn’t get a word in with her. They ac- 
cused her of “‘toadying” to Kathleen, of thinking 
of nothing but clothes, of imitating the airs and 
graces of “the princess.” 

“You haven’t been to see my rabbits for a 
week!” Sarah flung at her bitterly one morning. 

Rosemary choked back a sharp retort. Her 
head ached—for Kathleen had read till after mid- 
night and when Rosemary woke in the morning 
she found the windows tightly closed—and she 
was tired—a new sensation for her to have at the 
start of a day. 

“No, and you haven’t made that new dress for 
Rose,” chimed in Shirley. “You said you were 
going to do it right away, Rosemary.” 

Mrs. Willis had had one of her bad nights and 
was not down to breakfast. Rosemary sat in her 
place, behind the silver coffee urn. Doctor Hugh 
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was busy at the office telephone and the four 
girls had the table to themselves. 

“IT don’t know why you don’t tell Rosemary 
what she has done—for a change,” suggested 
Winnie, bringing in the muffins. “A body can’t 
be in seven places at once, to my way of think- 
ing.” 

“But she’s always going around with Kath- 
leen and that silly Nina Edmonds,” Sarah pro- 
tested. 

Sarah, in addition to other peculiar habits, 
possessed the distinction of being able to discuss 
another person as blandly before as behind her 
back. Kathleen felt almost as though she was 
not present and yet heard herself mentioned. 

“We’re forming a club,” Kathleen said loftily. 

“Can we join?” asked Sarah eagerly. 

She was intensely anxious and so was Shirley, 
to belong to a “club.” Any kind of a club would 
do and for any purpose. The thing was to be- 
long to something. 

Kathleen laughed and deliberately helped her- 
self to coffee. ; 

“Oh, hush—I’ll drink it before Hugh comes,” 
she said pettishly as Rosemary protested. “I 
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get a splitting headache, trying to do without 
coffee in the morning. This club is for girls 
years and years older than you and Shirley, 
Sarah.” 

“Is Rosemary going to belong?” Sarah de- 
manded crossly. 

“Well, she’s been asked, but she hasn’t said 
yes or no,” began Kathleen, and then Doctor 
Hugh came back and Winnie calmly took away 
the cup of coffee Kathleen had fixed so nicely 
with cream and sugar and deftly substituted the 
usual cup of cocoa. 

Rosemary wanted to laugh, but kept her face 
straight. Winnie knew that Kathleen could not 
say a word, since coffee and tea were strictly 
forbidden her. Winnie had forgiven and over- 
looked a string of petty annoyances and unkind 
slights since Kathleen’s arrival, but she was 
finding it difficult to cultivate a friendly feeling 
for “the princess.” 

Sarah and Shirley finished breakfast first and 
slipped away to see the rabbits. Doctor Hugh, 
whose statements were apt to be sudden, since 
he was perpetually being interrupted by phone 
calls, turned to Kathleen abruptly. 
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“Kathleen, do you read late at night?” he 
asked quietly. 

Kathleen flushed scarlet and looked vexed. 

“If Rosemary has been carrying tales—” she 
said furiously. | 

“Rosemary hasn’t,” interposed the doctor. “I 
came in at quarter after one last night and saw 
your windows were lighted. How long has that 
been going on?” 

“TI have to read a little——I’m not sleepy when 
I go to bed so early,” Kathleen answered sul- 
lenly. 

“Then lying quietly in the dark will rest you,” 
said Doctor Hugh with customary firmness. 
“And one of the windows should be open wide— 
I don’t want to have to send Winnie in to look 
after you as though you were Shirley’s age.” 

Kathleen said nothing, but her lips set in a thin 
line. She detested being “bossed,” she told her- 
self passionately, and if it wasn’t for the few 
girls who understood her in school, she would 
have written to Aunt Trudy to send for her. 
Kathleen knew it would be of no use to appeal to 
her father, but she had a shrewd suspicion that 
Aunt Trudy could be wheedled. 
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But Kathleen was tasting the doubtful delight 
of being a “sensation” in school and she didn’t 
want to go away just as the new days were be- 
ginning to have interest. She was pretty, she had 
lovely clothes, if not always in good taste, and 
plenty of money. No wonder she dazzled the 
eighth grade and attracted the friendship of other 
girls whose ideals were not too unlike hers. 

“T don’t see why you keep hanging back about 
this club, Rosemary,” said Kathleen, as she and 
Rosemary started for school that morning. 

“In the first place, you’re planning evening 
meetings and Mother will say that’s silly,” 
Rosemary returned, feeling too tired to attempt 
to be tactful. 

“Well, for mercy’s sake, can’t you go out one 
evening a week?” demanded Kathleen with spirit. 

“Friday,” Rosemary said briefly. “Of course 
to special things, too—but a literary society that 
meets at night sounds affected to me; and if 
you're out late, you know what Hugh will say.” 

“He doesn’t scare me,” declared Kathleen. 
“I’m a free human being, if he does think he can 
dictate to me. I want to know if you're going 
to join our club or not.” 
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“I’m not,” Rosemary announced, having made 
up her mind at that precise moment. 

“Then it’s because you want to form that crazy 
club of your own,” said Kathleen disdainfully. 

“T thought of mine first,” Rosemary retorted. 

“Well, it won’t last,” predicted Kathleen. 
“You'll have quarrels from the first day. You 
can’t mix girls of all ages and make a go of it; 
I’ve had more experience with people than you 
have and I know what I’m talking about.” 

Whereupon she proceeded to talk with such 
speed and vigor that before they reached the 
_ school, she and her cousin had quarreled and 
Rosemary marched in one door with her chin 
high and Kathleen entered the other, her eyes 
flashing. 

“I’m through,” Rosemary told herself fiercely. 
“She’ll have to speak first; she’s the most selfish 
girl I ever met.” 

And for the first time since Kathleen’s ar- 
rival, they walked home by separate streets, 
Rosemary with Jack Welles and Sarah and Shir- 
ley and Kathleen with the girls who had adopted 
Aunt Trudy’s name for her and called her af- 
fectionately among themselves “the princess.” 
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Mrs. Willis was better that night, but Doctor 
Hugh had decreed that she have dinner quietly 
in her own room. As the doctor had not come 
in at six, Winnie served dinner to the girls and 
if the conversation was one-sided, she noticed 
nothing wrong. 

But when Doctor Hugh came in at last, tired 
and hungry, he immediately sensed that some- 
thing was in the air. Shirley and Sarah wan- 
dered around the conversational by-paths, 
having a wonderful time without a single inter- 
ruption. Rosemary spoke briefly in answer to 
questions and Kathleen played with her food 
and said nothing at all. 

“I don’t care for any dessert,” she announced 
majestically, “and I’m going up to my room to 
read a little.” 

Shirley stared after her open-mouthed. 

“She didn’t ask to be excused,” she faltered. 

“When you’re a princess you don’t,’ Sarah 
informed her, having listened to a number of 
illuminating talks in the past few days. 

“Rosemary's mad at Kathleen,” said Shirley 
pleasantly and Rosemary for two seconds envied 
Nina Edmonds, who had no sisters. 
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“Guess you're mistaken,” Doctor Hugh de- 
clared positively. “Rosemary doesn’t quarrel.” 

But later that evening, after his office hours 
were over and Shirley and Sarah were in bed, he 
found Rosemary alone on the big davenport. 

“Mother’s asleep,” she reported, “and I went 
up with Sarah and Shirley—but I came down 
again.” 

“Where’s Kathleen?” asked Doctor Hugh 
naturally. 

“TI suppose she’s reading upstairs,” Rosemary 
answered. 

Doctor Hugh sat down beside her and put an 
arm around his pretty sister. 

“What’s the trouble, dear?” he said gently. 
“Cousin getting on your nerves? There won’t 
be any more of this late reading nights, for Ill 
pull the hall switch at half-past nine or see that 
Winnie does, if I’m out.” 

Rosemary drew a deep breath. She hesitated. 
Then, in a torrent of words it all came out. 

Kathleen was selfish. She didn’t care about 
a single person but herself. She didn’t want 
Rosemary to take Sarah or Shirley anywhere 
they went, not even to the library. In school, 
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she depended on Rosemary to help her with 
every lesson and yet she snubbed Rosemary’s 
friends unmercifully, if they didn’t happen to 
please her. She didn’t like Jack Welles because 
he made fun of her dog. She wouldn’t open the 
window at night—though now perhaps she 
would. And to-day she and Rosemary had quar- 
reled about clubs. 

“I’m getting up a club for girls who have lit- 
tle sisters,” explained Rosemary, already feel- 
ing better for her outburst. “Lots of the girls 
have and I thought we could meet Saturday 
mornings and every week do something for one 
of the younger girls. That would keep them 
amused and give the mothers a rest.” 

“T call that a bully idea,” Doctor Hugh ap- 
proved without reservation. 

“But Kathleen doesn’t like little girls—they 
make her nervous,” went on Rosemary, flushing 
a lovely color under the stimulus of the praise. 
“She and Nina Edmonds and Fanny Mears want 
a Literary Club and they want to meet at night; 
they’re going to write stories and poems and 
read them aloud.” 

“That sounds good, too,” Doctor Hugh said. 
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“Except I think they’re foolish to meet in the 
evening; school girls have plenty of free after- 


noons.”’ 

“Well—there’s going to be a dancing class 
next month,” confided Rosemary. “And Kath- 
leen says nothing is exciting, unless you have it 
at night. But I thought of my club first.” 

Doctor Hugh’s eyes began to twinkle. 

“Ts there any rule against two clubs?” he asked 
with interest. 

“No-o, I suppose not,” Rosemary admitted. 
“But I can’t belong to both—and I would like 
to try and write stories.” 

“T think you’d better form your own club and 
let Kathleen have hers,” said Doctor Hugh ju- 
dicially. “The other girls will join as their inter- 
ests dictate; I do think the little sisters in this 
town deserve some special attention and if you 
need any financial help, call on me.” 

Rosemary nearly strangled him with her hug. 
She did succeed in dislodging his glasses. It 
was pleasant to have her judgment so obviously 
upheld. 

“And now about Kathleen,” said Doctor 
Hugh unexpectedly. 


CHAPTER X 


TOO MANY SWEETS 


os ‘ ATHLEEN!” echoed Rosemary. 
“Exactly,” Doctor Hugh affirmed 
with composure. “I’d like to talk to 
you, Rosemary, as though you were several years 
older.” 

“Grown up,” said Rosemary complacently. 
“That will be nice. I love to be talked to like 
that, Hugh.” 

The doctor tousled her mop of red-gold hair 
affectionately. 

“You monkey!” he retorted. “What do you 
know about being grown up? What I want to 
talk over with you, is the way Kathleen has been 
taught and what kind of a life she has had. You 
may find it easier to be patient with her, if you 
understand something of her background.” 

The faintest pink flush stained Rosemary’s 
lovely skin. 

“T’m not so very patient,” she confessed. 


“Well, it isn’t a youthful virtue,” the doctor 
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conceded, “and perhaps I expect too much. I'll 
be honest with you—and this isn’t to be repeated, 
mind you; I am willing to admit that Kathleen 
is vain and selfish, rather cowardly in a moral] 
sense and possessed of a number of extremely 
silly notions—even sillier than girls at her age 
usually cherish.” 

“Huh!” said Rosemary, sitting up very 
straight. 

“Goose!” Doctor Hugh challenged, pulling 
her down beside him again. “Girls wouldn’t be 
half so nice if they were all sensible and wise at 
thirteen; but Rosemary, Kathleen’s mother died 
when she was eight years old—and she can’t re- 
member having ever been kissed by her.” 

“You mean her mother didn’t love her?” de- 
manded Rosemary. 

“Oh, she loved her—of course she loved her,” 
the doctor hastened to add. “But she was a 
beautiful and fashionable woman and Kathleen 
was left to nurses and servants. Perhaps her 
mother wasn’t demonstrative—some people are 
not. And her father has indulged her far too 
much for her own good, but he isn’t demonstra- 
tive. either. Kathleen told Mother one day, 
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when she found her down on the floor hugging 
Shirley.” 

“Sarah wouldn’t kiss her little girl much,” 
said Rosemary dreamily. 

She had taken a leap into the future and pro- 
vided her sister with a small daughter, a liberty 
the sleeping Sarah would doubtless have resented 
had she been consulted. 

“No, Sarah wouldn’t be much given to kiss- 
ing,” Doctor Hugh admitted, laughing. “Per- 
haps there are undemonstrative ancestors in our 
line and Kathleen’s mother and Sarah inherited 
the tendency. But the point I want to make is, 
that Kathleen can be reached through her affec- 
tions, if any one cares to try. She pretends that 
she doesn’t wish to be loved, but down under- 
neath she is starved for real kindness. Unfor- 
tunately she regards me as a despot who deprives 
her of her liberty—liberty meaning her own way. 
She’s a little afraid of me and won’t openly defy 
me, but she isn’t above trying small tricks to get 
her what she wants. But she admires you and 
if you’ll try to regard her as a badly brought up 
little girl who hasn’t been loved and who needs 
to learn how to be happy, I’m sure you'll not 
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only help Kathleen, but a girl named Rosemary 
—a red-haired girl who flies off the handle now 
and then, but who isn’t so bad, once you know 
her.” 

“T haven’t red hair!” denied Rosemary indig- 
nantly. 

But the flare was mechanical and she subsided 
against Doctor Hugh’s shoulder and in silence 
they watched the fire for a long ten minutes. 
The telephone interrupted their musings and 
Rosemary sat up with flushed cheeks. She smiled 
at her brother, but said nothing. 

“Mrs. Hammer wants you,” announced Win- 
nie from the doorway. 

Doctor Hugh rose with a sigh. 

“Good girl,” he said simply, dropping an ap- 
proving pat on Rosemary’s shoulder, and went 
away to listen to the woes of a lady who was 
sure she was “coming down” with something, 
but was having difficulty in telling what the dis- 
ease might be. 

Rosemary glanced at the clock. It would 
strike nine in another moment. : 

“T’ll go up and see Kathleen and if she’s cross, 
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I can pretend I was only coming up to bed,” 
she decided. 

First, though, there was Plum Blossom to be 
tucked in his basket. The tiny dog wandered 
aimlessly around the house where, it must be 
confessed, no one, with the possible exception of 
Sarah, paid much attention to him. Winnie was 
fond of remarking that she didn’t know he was 
around till she stepped on him and Kathleen was 
indifference itself as far as his welfare was con- 
cerned. Jack Welles had wild ideas of “experi- 
ments” in which Plum Pit was to figure, but so 
far he had only succeeded in teaching Doctor 
Hugh to adopt the altered name, much to Kath- 
leen’s disgust. The busy doctor thought that the 
dog was really so named and the babel of tongues 
which followed when explanations were at- 
tempted, only confirmed his impressions. 

Rosemary popped Plum Blossom in his bas- 
ket and covered him with a bit of flannel. Then 
she put the fire screen around the fire and started 
upstairs. The office door was closed, sign that 
the telephone conversation was not terminated. 
Winnie, coming out of Mrs. Willis’ room, held 
up a warning finger. 
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“She’s sleeping soundly,” she whispered. ‘“Go- 
ing to bed, Rosemary?’ 

Rosemary nodded and went on. She tapped 
lightly at the door of her room and Kathleen an- 
swered pleasantly. 

“Thought you were never coming,” she 
yawned. 

She was ready for bed, but wore a pink robe 
over her nightdress. A large box of chocolates 
was on the table beside the bed and she had been 
reading a magazine. She looked covertly at 
Rosemary and perceived that their differences 
were settled for the time being. 

“Have some candy,” said Kathleen hospitably. 
_ Rosemary, taking a piece, was astonished to 

find that fully half the contents of the box was 
missing. 

“T guess I’ve been eating a good many,” Kath- 
leen admitted. “I never know when to stop when 
I eat candy. You needn’t tell Hugh—he’d have 
me on a bread and water diet for a week to make 
up for it.” 

“You know I don’t carry tales,” said Rose- 
mary, beginning to brush out her beautiful hair. 

“I’m going on with my club, Kathleen,” she 
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said over her shoulder, “and you go ahead with 
yours; they have such different ideas and aims, 
that they won’t conflict in any way. I mean there 
will be members for both. We'll meet Saturday 
mornings and if you want to come, why, you can 
borrow some one’s little sister and come.” 

Kathleen took another chocolate and settled 
back on her pillow. 

“TI won’t want to come,” she announced posi- 
tively. ‘‘Kids the age of Sarah and Shirley drive 
me crazy. You don’t care if I finish this story, 
do you? I'll be through before you are ready 
for bed.” 

But she wasn’t and she went on reading, after 
Rosemary had climbed into the pretty bed op- 
posite. Suddenly, as she turned a page, the 
light went out. 

“That’s:from the switch in the hall,” said Rose- 
mary calmly. “Some one must have turned it 
out.” 

“Hugh, of course,” Kathleen scolded. “I 
never saw such a house for going to bed early; 
I don’t think there’d be an earthquake, if I read 
till ten o’clock.” 

She had to get up in the dark for her hand- 
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kerchief which she had left on the bureau. Com- 
ing back she walked into the rocking-chair and 
the incident made her exceedingly peevish. 
Whether by accident or design, she did not open 
the window. 

Rosemary waited till she was safely in bed, 
then pattered over and threw up the sash as far 
as it would go. A rush of keen, crisp air filled 
the room. 

“At any rate I won’t have a headache in the 
morning,” said Rosemary to herself. 

The last thing she heard was the stealthy rat- 
tle of paper as Kathleen continued to eat candy 
from the box. 

“Rosemary! Rosemary!” the whisper sifted 
down into her delicious sleep. 

“Rosemary !” 

This time Rosemary managed to throw off the 
velvet folds which wrapped her body and mind 
in perfect rest. 

She struggled to a sitting position and dimly 
made out Kathleen, also sitting up in bed. 

“Oh, Rosemary, I’m so sick!” groaned Kath- 
leen. “I feel—lI feel ghastly. My head is kill- 
ing me!” 
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Rosemary put out her hand and turned on the 
light.. The room remained dark; she had for- 
gotten that the light had been turned off from 
the hall. 

“Tl get Hugh,” she said practically. 

“Don’t!” Kathleen begged, closing her eyes 
against the expected light. “Don’t call Hugh— 
he’ll scold because I ate the candy; I’ve had these 
headaches before. Oh, my head!’ 

Rosemary knew about sick headaches. Her 
mother had them. The slightest noise or sudden 
jar made the pain maddening, she recollected. 
So now Rosemary stepped very softly out of bed, 
put on her kimona and slippers and pulled down 
the window and the shades as quietly as she 
could. She tip-toed into the hall and turned the 
switch, then came back and snapped on a single 
light. 

“Does it make you feel worse to lie down?” 
she asked sympathetically. 

Kathleen nodded. Her face was a sickly, 
white and her eyes looked enormous. 

“T had a headache this afternoon and I wish 
I’d let that candy alone,” she moaned. “Where 
are you going? You won’t call Hugh?” 
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Rosemary shook her head. She picked up the 
candy box under the edge of the bed. It was 
empty. Kathleen had disposed of practically 
two pounds of the richest kind of chocolates! 

“I’m going after ice,” said Rosemary in a 
whisper. Both the girls whispered, fearful of 
arousing some one. “I'll get you some aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, too—that will help.” 

Kathleen put her head down on her knees—she 
was acutely miserable—and Rosemary crept out 
into the hall and cautiously down the stairs. The 
night light burned dimly in the office and as she 
took the ammonia bottle from the cabinet, a swift 
glance showed her that Doctor Hugh’s bag was 
not in its usual place on the table. That meant 
he was out. 

She managed to chip off a few pieces of ice, 
momentarily expecting Winnie to descend upon 
her, and made her way upstairs again. 

“Any better?” she whispered sympathetically, 
when she had regained her room and closed the 
door. 

Kathleen merely groaned and Rosemary set 
to work. She had a deft touch and she knew in- 
stinctively what to do and better yet, what not 
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to do. The pain throbbing in the poor temples 
quieted for a moment when she laid her cool 
palm on Kathleen’s forehead. 

Fortunately Mrs. Willis’ room was on the 
other side of the hall and she always slept with 
her door closed. She heard nothing and when 
Rosemary had Kathleen more comfortable again, 
her head propped high with pillows, she found 
that a hot-water bottle would be the next thing 
needed. 

“Your hands and feet are like ice,” said Rose- 
mary, “and if I get them warmed, you'll be com- 
fortable and drop off to sleep; just keep per- 
fectly still—that throbbing will die down gradu- 
ally. I’m going to fill the hot-water bottle.” 

She paddled downstairs a second time and put 
the kettle on the gas stove. She was sitting 
quietly huddled in Winnie’s rocker, watching the 
blue flame burning steadily, when some one came 
up the back steps quickly and flung open the 
kitchen door before she could move. 


CHAPTER XI 


POOR LITTLE PRINCESS 


. ITTLE goloshes!” exclaimed Doctor 
Hugh elegantly. “What in the wide 
world are you doing here—at half-past 

two in the morning!” 

“Ts it?’ was Rosemary’s lucid reply. “I—I 
came down to get some hot water.” 

“Anything wrong with Mother?” demanded 
the doctor hurriedly. “Or Shirley—has her ear 
started?” 

“They’re all right,” Rosemary assured him. 
“TIt’s—it’s Kathleen. No, she doesn’t want you 
—I mean she made me promise not to call you. 
She has a sick headache, but she’s better now.” 

“Been eating candy on the sly, I suppose,” 
commented Doctor Hugh, taking the rubber bag 
from Rosemary and filling it as he talked. “Well 
—if you say she’s better, I'll wait till morning. 
You're a good nurse, Rosy-Posy, and I’m dead 


tired.” 
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Rosemary took the filled bag and stifled a 
yawn. 

“T wouldn’t want to have to go out at night,” 
she said, turning to go. “I can hardly keep 
awake in the house and if I had to drive a car, 
I’d go to sleep at the wheel.” 

“All in the day’s work,” Doctor Hugh as- 
sured her. “If Kathleen doesn’t quiet down in 
twenty minutes, call me—and if you’re tired from 
this rumpus in the morning, stay in bed. Good- 
night, dear.” 

“Good-morning,” bubbled Rosemary over the 
banisters and giggled as her brother made a face. 

Kathleen lay quietly and when the hot-water 
bag was placed at her feet she murmured that it 
“felt good.” Rosemary shaded the light and sat 
down to watch—she wanted Kathleen to go to 
sleep and then she could put up the window and 
go back to bed herself. 

As she watched “the princess,” a wave of ten- 
derness filled Rosemary’s generous heart. Kath- 
leen looked appealingly fragile in her absolute 
colorlessness. Now that her dark eyes were 
closed her tiny, exquisitely cut features were 
unrelieved by any contrast—she looked almost as 
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white as the small alabaster bust downstairs on 
the mantel shelf, thought Rosemary. She felt 
toward Kathleen now as she did toward Sarah or 
Shirley when they were ill or in trouble and asked 
for her help—Rosemary had helped her younger 
sisters through numerous escapades. 

The comforter slipped a little and Rosemary 
leaned over her cousin to draw it up around her 
shoulders. 

The great dark eyes opened and Kathleen 
smiled, an enchanting, swift gleam that gave her 
face a new expression. 
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“It’s so—nice,” she murmured drowsily, “the 
pain’s almost gone.” 

With the impulsive grace of a humming-bird, 
Rosemary bent down and kissed her gently. And 
in that moment she took Kathleen into the shel- 
. ter of her love—a love that, as Winnie had long 
ago foreseen, expended itself with passionate in- 
tensity on the ailing, the weak, the very helpless 
or the very young. Rosemary loved blindly and 
devotedly and she could no more love without 
giving herself and without shielding. the object 
of her love, than she could help suffering when 
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something less than her unmeasured loyalty and 
sincerity and faith was given her in return. 

Kathleen was asleep in another moment, and 
Rosemary was free to raise the window, snap off 
the light and lie down to finish her interrupted 
sleep. It was three o’clock before this happened 
and she had lost an hour and a half of rest—not 
much perhaps, counted in time, but a healthy girl 
who is accustomed to a full night’s rest, will feel 
the effects of even a slight break in the schedule. 
Though Rosemary woke at seven as usual the 
next morning, she felt heavy-lidded. 

She rose and dressed very quietly, so as not to 
disturb Kathleen, who was sleeping soundly. 
Rosemary thought she looked very pale, but 
Kathleen seldom had color and her illness would 
naturally have a bleaching effect. 

Rosemary found her mother downstairs, water- 
ing the window boxes and Mrs. Willis exclaimed 
at once that she could not have slept well. 

“I wonder if having Kathleen in the same 
room is too hard on you, dear?” she asked anx- 
iously. “I was afraid of that, but it seemed best 
to have you two girls room together.” 

“Oh, I like to have company,” Rosemary said 
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quickly. “I’m all right, Mother, only I was up 
in the night.” 

And she briefly sketched what had happened. 
Mrs. Willis regretted that she had not been 
called, or Winnie, and wondered what could have 
upset Kathleen. Doctor Hugh came in just in 
time to overhear this and was not at all back- 
ward about giving his theory. 

“She probably stuffed herself with candy,” he 
declared. “I don’t need to ask Rosemary, or 
even Kathleen herself, to recognize the symp- 
toms. The child has altogether too much money 
and I intend to write to her singularly careless 
father and suggest that as Eastshore is a small 
place, a smaller allowance will be in better taste, 
to say nothing of any other reason.” 

Winnie announced that breakfast was ready 
and Shirley danced in, followed a few minutes 
later by a shoeless Sarah, who looked as though 
she were fully prepared to start the day wrong. 

Mrs. Willis straightened her barrette as she 
kissed her and Rosemary twitched her middy tie 
to the center of her blouse, while Winnie glanced 
at the clock grimly and Doctor Hugh stared at 
the stockinged feet. Sarah irritated Winnie be- 
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yond reason by her habit of coming always a few 
minutes behind the others—she was seldom late 
enough to make a reproof actually necessary, but 
it seemed to Winnie that she was always three 
minutes behind the others, always jerking out 
her chair with a horrible clatter and demanding 
to have what had just been said repeated to her. 

“Aren’t they wearing shoes any more?” asked 
Doctor Hugh, apparently addressing his mother. 

“Where are yours, Sarah?” Mrs. Willis asked 
with more than casual interest. 

“Up in Rosemary’s room,” said Sarah, scowl- 
ing. 

“In my room—how did they get there?” de- 
manded the surprised Rosemary. 

“She threw ’em in,” Shirley volunteered, afte 
waiting a reasonable moment for Sarah to an- 
swer. 

Doctor Hugh, stirring his coffee calmly, saw 
the color fly into Rosemary’s face. 

“Kathleen was asleep—she was sick last 
night,” Rosemary cried indignantly. “Did you 
dare go blundering into my room ve 

“My dear!” Mrs. Willis touched the angry 
girl gently. 
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“Well, anyway, Kathleen threw a shoe at her 
first,” said Shirley, anxious to make everything 
right. 

Doctor Hugh began to laugh and Rosemary, 
her face still flushed, echoed his laughter. Her 
quick imagination pictured the battle of flying 
shoes. 

“T think our patient must be recovering rap- 
idly, Rosemary,” the doctor said whimsically. “I 
_ wonder if you'll take her up a glass of orange 
juice and tell her I am coming up to see her right 
away! I want to leave inside half an hour.” 

Rosemary took the orange juice up to Kath- 
leen and delivered the message. Her cousin was 
awake and exceedingly cross, due partly to the 
quarrel with Sarah—who had wakened her, it 
transpired, by coming in search of Rosemary to 
untie an obstinate knot in a shoe lace—and ap- 
parently not at all pleased at the prospect of 
seeing her physician. 

“Did you tell him about the candy?” she 
queried fretfully. 

“Of course not,” Rosemary answered. “Hugh 
wants to see if you are all right—that’s natural, 
isn’t it? And perhaps you’ll come on to the 
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- afternoon session—shall I tell Miss Fanshawe 
you'll be there?” 

“You must be crazy!’ said Kathleen rudely 
and turned over with her face to the wall, re- 
fusing to speak again. 

Rosemary set off for school with Sarah—to 
whom she had returned the shoes—and Shirley 
and a whistling Jack Welles who announced to 
the world at large that he had begun to think 
old friends no longer cared for his society. 

“How silly you are!’ Rosemary scolded, smil- 
ing at the same time. “If you’d only be nice to 
Kathleen, you’d like her, too—but when you 
both act as you do, I feel like shaking you.” 

“W ait till the dancing class gets going,” hinted 
Jack darkly. “Maybe you'll be sorry you dis- 
dain me now. I hear they’ll be short of boys.” 

Rosemary gave a little skip of delight and 
Shirley bobbed in sympathy. 

“Won't it be fun!” she bubbled. “We have 
everything all planned: I am going to take 
Sarah and Shirley to the first class and then they 
can stay and wait for me while the second class 
meets. In that way, Mother won’t have to come 
unless she wants to.” 
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“I’m not going,” Sarah declared furiously. 

“Sure you are, Sally,” Jack told her good- 
humoredly. “I expect to dance with you my- 
self.” 

“TY hate dancing,” said Sarah and there was 
no mistaking her sincerity. 

“You never danced, so how do you know?” 
Shirley asked innocently. 

“Tf you’re not good and pleasant about danc- 
ing school, Sarah Willis,” announced Rosemary 
with more authority than she usually displayed, 
“you can’t have a share in the new club we’re 
getting up.” 

“Club” sounded attractive to Sarah and she 
begged for more details. 

“You'll be invited to the first meeting Satur- 
day morning—if you’re good,” said Rosemary 
mysteriously. ‘Then you'll know all about it; 
but when dancing school starts the first of next 
month, remember you’re going to be pleasant 
about it—or you can’t come to the club meet- 
ings.” 

“Maybe I won’t want to,” Sarah mumbled, 
but in her heart she knew that nothing would 
interfere with her voluntary attendance. 
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Kathleen did not come to the afternoon ses- 
sion, but the girls found her dressed and down- 
stairs when they returned home. She greeted 
Rosemary affectionately and suggested that they 
go up to their room where they could talk. 

“T have to practice,” Rosemary announced. 
“And then Bertha Landis is coming over—we 
have to get ready for the first club meeting, you 
know.” 

Sarah went off to her rabbits and Shirley, 
after lingering hopefully, waiting for some sign 
of affection from her idol, gave up and trotted 
off on some errand of her own. 

Kathleen pouted. She was feeling abused, 
partly because she had been left to her own de- 
vices most of the day (though Mrs. Willis had 
tried to interest her in a number of suggested 
diversions) and partly because the memory of her — 
interview with Doctor Hugh that morning still 
rankled. She had been warned that another in- 
fraction of the rules he had laid down for her 
diet would result in the absolute loss of her al- 
lowance. 

“Your father will not send you pocket money, 
if I inform him that such indulgence only con- 
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tributes to your ill health,” the doctor had said 
brusquely. “As it is, I am writing to him to cut 
it in half; you do not seem to have learned to 
spend wisely, Kathleen.” 

Kathleen had listened sullenly. She was, as 
Doctor Hugh had surmised with genuine regret, 
a little afraid of him. She would not oppose him 
openly, but she determined to write her father 
a letter on her own behalf. | 

“I guess I'll telephone Nina Edmonds,” de- 
cided Kathleen now, as a sonata rippled clearly 
from under Rosemary’s supple fingers. “I'll go 
in the office and use that phone and then I can 
hear her better.” 

She seated herself at the desk, after closing 
the door into the reception room, and gave 
Nina’s number. 

“I wonder what that is?” she mused idly, as 
she waited, picking up a clinical thermometer 
that caught her curious eyes. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE BROKEN THERMOMETER 


¥ ELLO—hello!” called Nina’s voice. 

T “Oh, Nina—this is Kathleen. Say, 

we ought to go right ahead with the 

club. Rosemary won’t join because she’s get- 
ting up that silly thing of her own—putting in 
all the younger sisters, you know. What? 
Mercy, you couldn’t hire me to belong—I’d last 
about two minutes. No, I don’t believe she could 
come to evening meetings, anyway. Yes, I think 
that would be lovely. To-morrow night, at your 
house. What? Yes, I’ll see you at school to- 
morrow and we can see the other girls and tell 
them. Oh, I’m much better—good-by.” 

Kathleen hung up the receiver and turned to 
rise. The lace cuff of her velvet gown caught 
something, lifted it high as she stood and let it 
drop with a crash to the tiled floor. It was the 
thermometer. 

“Oh, my patience!” said Kathleen softly in dis- 
may, gazing at the bits of glass. “Hugh will 


have a fit—I wonder if he has any more of them?” 
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She glanced around at the cupboards and 
cases, hoping wildly to see half a dozen ther- 
mometers neatly put away. But though she even 
went over and peered through the glass doors, 
she couldn’t discover anything that bore the re- 
motest resemblance to the thing she had broken. 

“Well—he may not miss it,” she told herself 
uncomfortably. “I'll sweep up the glass and 
perhaps he’ll think he left it at some patient’s 
house.” 

She found a stiff piece of cardboard in the 
_ wastebasket and managed to sweep up the wreck- 
age. Then she opened the door cautiously and 
listened. Rosemary was still at the piano and 
the coast seemed clear. Kathleen hastened down 
the cellar stairs—luckily Winnie was in her own 
room changing her dress for the afternoon— 
and dumped the broken glass in the heater. 
Then, a slight flush in her usually pale cheeks, 
she hurried up to her room, seized a book and 
when Rosemary came in search of her, was lying 
across the middle of the bed, reading in apparent 
. absorption. 

“T have to set the table for Winnie,” an- 
nounced Rosemary. ‘“Mother’s brought her 
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Sas, 


sewing downstairs. Don’t you want to come 
down—the fire is lit in the living-room.” 

“All right—I’ll get my lace,’ Kathleen de- 
cided. ‘“Where’s Hugh?” she added with elabo- 
rate carelessness. 

“He just came in—there’s some one in the of- 
fice with him,” answered Rosemary. “What are 
you going to do with that lovely lace, Kathleen?” 

“Oh—give it away, I suppose,” Kathleen said 
absently. 

She made exquisite lace and though she worked 
at it fitfully, losing her temper and tossing it 
back in her bag when the pattern tried her pa- 
tience, she had several yards finished and wound 
on a card. 

Mrs. Willis smiled at them happily from her 
low chair beside the fire. Kathleen’s rather dis- 
contented expression smoothed at the sight of 
her. There was something very restful about the 
gentle little lady and though she was often ill 
and never strong, she always refused to consider 
herself an invalid. 

“You and I will be the industrious ones, Kath- 
leen,” she said brightly; ‘‘the children have their 
dominoes, and Rosemary is going to give Winnie 
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ahand. Take the low stool and we'll be as cozy 
as possible.” 

“I’m industrious,” protested Rosemary, rub- 
bing her cheek against her mother’s. “What do 
you call setting the table?” 

“Forgive me, honey, I was thinking of needle- 
work,” Mrs. Willis said in swift contrition. 
“You're always industrious, dear—I heard you 
practicing: your music improves every day.” 

Kathleen, shaking out her threads, felt a curi- 
ous little ache which seemed to press upon her 
heart. She didn’t know what it was, but she 
dimly realized that the things which the Willis 
girls took for granted had never been a part of 
her life. She had not missed them—this spon- 
taneous use of affectionate expressions, the open 
display and exchange of love, the combination of 
interests which bind a family together—Kath- 
leen could not miss what she did not know ex- 
isted. She had her father who would give her 
nearly everything for which she asked. She had 
a beautiful house to live in, she had traveled, she 
had her own way most of the time—far more 
than was good for her. But sitting here, bask- 
ing in the heat and light of the snapping wood 
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fire, with the silent Sarah and the exquisite lit- 
tle yellow-haired Shirley flat on the hearth rug, 
Mrs. Willis answering questions, listening to 
three busy tongues chattering at once—a glimpse 
of the pleasant dining-room with a graceful fig- 
ure moving lightly about the table—Kathleen 
for the first time began to feel that there was 
more to a home than beautiful furnishings and 
well-trained servants. 

It was a pleasant picture for some one else, 
too, and the frown smoothed itself out of Doc- 
tor Hugh’s forehead as, his patient gone, he 
came across the hall and stood in the doorway. 
Kathleen glanced at him swiftly, decided that 
he was not “upset” and went on with her lace. 

“Where’s my girl?” he asked, missing some 
one from the group. 

“Here!” Rosemary answered, waving a nap- 
kin cheerily through the connecting doorway. 
“Were hurrying dinner, Hugh, because if 
Winnie misses the opening chapter of “The 
Bravest of Them All,’ her whole winter will be 
ruined.” 

They all laughed a little, for Winnie’s devo- 
tion to the serial motion pictures was well known. 
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Every Wednesday night found her in her place 
at the Eastshore “Palace” and there was a tradi- 
tion that she had risen from a sickbed to see 
the seventh episode of some especially heart- 
rending and exciting story. Rosemary usually 
helped by setting the table Wednesday night and 
Winnie “stacked” the dishes after a dinner which 
was, by tacit consent, not lingered over. As Mrs. 
Willis later said to Kathleen, who seemed bewil- 
dered, Winnie gave them unstintedly of her love 
and service and if a small pleasure like this meant 
so much to her, they would go without dinner at 
all, rather than make it difficult for her to get 
off to the “first run.” 

Doctor Hugh always declared that Winnie 
was lucky and certainly on Wednesday night she 
rarely had to wait for him, though as a rule din- 
ner started with him either in the office with a 
loquacious patient or hurrying home from a last- 
minute call. To-night the luck held good and 
the entire family responded the moment dinner 
was announced. 

“Anybody go in the office this afternoon?’ 
asked Doctor Hugh casually as Winnie removed 
the soup plates. 
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Kathleen felt her heart give a jump. There 
had been nothing to prepare her for the question. 

Dead silence greeted the query and Kathleen 
stole a glance around the table. To her surprise 
Sarah was squirming in her chair. Her face was 
slowly turning red and she looked the picture of 
guilt. Sarah and Shirley were forbidden to en- 
ter the office without express permission, neither 
one being able to refrain from handling the fasci- 
nating variety of objects to be found there. Shir- 
ley had once cut herself badly, due to indulging 
her curiosity. 

“All right, Sarah—see you after dinner,” said 
Doctor Hugh, beginning to carve. 

Mrs. Willis looked anxiously at Sarah and 
Kathleen’s first feeling was one of relief. So 
Sarah had been in the office—perhaps she had 
damaged something and the thermometer was 
not on the doctor’s mind at all. 

“W ouldn’t I be silly to mention it, if he doesn’t 
know anything about it?” argued Kathleen si- 
lently and her conscience, a poor, little neglected 
thing, used to being ignored and stifled, settled 
down again. 

But she was uneasy and glad when dinner was 
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over. Sarah, obeying a quiet signal, disappeared 
into the office with her brother and Rosemary 
settled down to pasting recipes. She was ar- 
ranging the file for the cooking class at school 
now. Shirley coaxed her mother to play domi- 
noes—after Kathleen had been asked to play and 
had refused—and Kathleen rather listlessly took 
up her lace making again. 

The sudden banging of the office door startled 
them all. It was jerked open quickly, then 
slammed shut with a crash that shook the house 
and a small figure, sobbing incoherently, dashed 
up the stairs. Somewhere in the upper regions 
another door banged and Winnie, coming down 
ready for the movies, peered into the living-room 
curiously. 

“What happened to Sarah?” she asked grimly. 
“She’s having a tantrum for sure. She nearly 
knocked me over when she passed me in the hall 
just now and the way she slammed her door, I 
tremble for the window panes.” 

Mrs. Willis put down the board hastily and 
pushed the dominoes aside. 

“T’]l go up and see what is the matter,” she 
said quickly. 
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But Doctor Hugh intercepted her as she 
reached the doorway. 

“Better wait a while, Mother,” he suggested. 
“Sarah’s in a towering rage and she'll get over it 
sooner if you let her alone.” 

Kathleen thought, stealing a timid glance at 
him, that he didn’t look any too amiable himself. 

“Why, dear, what has happened?” asked Mrs. 
Willis. “I was afraid Sarah had been in the 
office, because she acted so strangely at the table. 
Did she touch anything she should not?” 

“She’s old enough to know she is to keep out 
of the office altogether,” Doctor Hugh said, his 
voice not under as perfect control as usual, for 
he had his share of the Willis temper and a bat- 
tle with Sarah always tried his endurance. 

“Just what did she do, Hugh?” asked Mrs. 
Willis very quietly. 

“She says she went in, after school, to get a 
bottle of liniment to rub on the rabbit,” the doc- 
tor responded shortly. 

Winnie sniffed. She knew she was missing the 
picture, but anything that concerned the Willis 
family also concerned her mightily. “The Brav- 
est of Them All” could wait. 
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“Elinor has a sore throat or some such thing,” 
said Rosemary, trying to bear witness for Sarah. 

Poor Sarah, she thought, who was always in 
some scrape or other. 

“Did she get the liniment?—But she must 
not help herself to bottles,” Mrs. Willis mur- 
mured with a swift vision of what her strong- 
willed daughter might do, if left to wander 
among the remedies in the medicine cabinet. 

“She says she did—the bottle is gone,” an- 
nounced Doctor Hugh. “But, Mother, that isn’t 
the whole trouble, though I could shake her cheer- 
fully for daring to touch a thing without permis- 
sion. She’s broken my new clinical thermometer 
and she denies it up and down.” 

“Hugh, Hugh,” said Mrs. Willis, distress in 
her eyes and voice, ‘“‘are you sure?” 

“I’m sure,” the doctor declared positively. “I 
found a large piece of the glass on my desk to- 
night and I remember [I left it lying there this 
afternoon. I knew by the way Sarah acted at 
the table that she had been in the office. And I 
gave her every chance to own up, without jump- 
ing on her, because I know I’m rather apt to 
drive her into obstinate fits when I go at her 
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hammer and tongs. But in the end I had to 
accuse her bluntly and she denied that she had 
ever touched the thermometer or even seen it.” 

Rosemary knew what they were all thinking, 
and though Kathleen could not, she alone of all 
the group, could have sympathized with the weak 
fear which sometimes drove Sarah to telling a fib 
and then refused to let her confess it. Kathleen 
was like that. She was afraid. And Doctor 
Hugh, who knew his little sister’s weakness, tried 
in every way to help her by making confession 
easy. This time he had exhausted every effort 
and in the end both he and Sarah had lost their 
famous tempers completely. 

But the Willis temper was boiling in another 
individual. Shirley had listened to the conver- 
sation, open-eyed, and now, her face crimson 
with anger, her lovely eyes dark with tempest, 
she advanced on her astonished brother and 
hurled the handful of dominoes her baby fingers 
clutched, full in his face. 

“You're a bad, hateful Hugh!” she stormed, 
stamping her foot and reminding Rosemary of 
a dancing bumblebee. “Sarah didn’t break a 
thing—it was Kathleen!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS 


Pres silence reigned in the living- 


room. Kathleen was to see the picture 

all her life—Doctor Hugh, tall and 
frowning in the doorway, Shirley, her yellow hair 
tumbled, her baby features twisted with passion- 
ate anger, facing him, Winnie peering around 
his shoulder, still cherishing the delusion that she 
was on her way to the door. 

Rosemary was staring across the table, her 
paste brush poised in one hand, and Mrs. Willis, 
in a straight-backed chair near the door, was al- 
most as motionless as the figure carved behind 
her head. 

Kathleen had one horror-stricken moment in 
which she seemed unable to move or speak and 
her name rang through the room, echoing Shir- 
ley’s shrill treble. 

Then 

“Kathleen!” repeated Doctor Hugh incredu- 
lously. 

“Kathleen broke it!” Shirley shrieked, almost 
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beside herself with grief and anger and the pain 
of betraying “the princess” whom she still wor- 
shiped. “Sarah didn’t, she didn’t, she didn’t! 
She was rubbing stuff on Elinor and I came in 
to get a rag for her and I saw Kathleen carrying 
out pieces on a cardboard, tray—she went down 
cellar and burned ’em in the furnace.” 

And Shirley burst into sobs that convulsed her 
and alarmed her mother into whose arms she 
stumbled blindly. Poor little Shirley, who had 
made the choice between two claims and had 
found that loyalty to a sister came first. 

“Well,” said Doctor Hugh, after a moment. 
“So that’s the way of it. Tl go up and apolo- 
gize to Sarah.” 

Rosemary’s eyes met her mother’s as he turned 
on his heel and mounted the stairs briskly. Mrs. 
Willis rose with the still weeping Shirley in her 
arms and Winnie lifted her to her own shoulder. 

“We'll put her to bed—she’s worn out,” she 
murmured. 

Rosemary was left alone with Kathleen. “The 
princess” put her head down on a convenient 
cushion and began to cry tempestuously. 

“Don’t, dear—don’t,” said Rosemary gently. 
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She kneeled down and slipped an arm around 
the shaking shoulders. 

“I was going to tell,’ Kathleen sobbed 
brokenly. “I was going to tell—but there wasn’t 


any chance!” 
“Of course you would have said you’d broken 
the thermometer,” comforted Rosemary. “I 


know you would have told Hugh yourself; but 
Shirley is so fond of Sarah, it made her furious 
to have Hugh accuse her unjustly. You mustn’t 
blame Shirley—she didn’t mean to tell tales. She 
was angry at Hugh.” 

“But now your mother—and Hugh, too—will 
think I didn’t mean to tell,’ Kathleen wept, bur- 
rowing deeper into the pillow. “Oh—oh—I 
think things are too mean for anything!” she 
stormed, suddenly losing her temper and pound- 
ing the innocent pillow. 

Rosemary, over her shoulder, saw Doctor 
Hugh come down the stairs and cross the hall 
into his office. 

“You stay here, Kathleen,” she murmured, 
tucking her own fresh little handkerchief into 
Kathleen’s tightly clenched fingers. “I'll be 
back in a moment.” 
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The doctor was bending over a case of instru- 
ments and did not look up till Rosemary stood 
close beside him. 

“Hello, sweetheart,” he said absently. “I’m 
going to run out to the hospital a little while— 
tell mother, won’t you?” 

Between Rosemary and her only brother, there 
existed a very deep and tender affection. They 
were very much alike, which was perhaps one 
reason why they usually understood each other 
so well. Not that they always agreed—dear, 
no; and when they clashed there were “more 
sparks than you'd see in the anvil chorus,” Win- 
nie was fond of remarking. But the Willis tem- 
per and the Willis will, of which the three girls 
had each a generous share, flared up in Rose- 
mary almost precisely as it did in her brother. He 
was older and better disciplined, but he always 
declared he could follow the working of Rose- 
mary’s mind and analyze her rages, because in 
her he saw his experiences and problems re- 
peated. Sarah frequently mystified him and 
Shirley could be confusing, too, but he was sure 
of Rosemary. 

“If you haven’t had a call, you can’t be in a 
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hurry,” said Rosemary now. “Kathleen is going 
to cry herself sick, unless you come talk to her.” 

Doctor Hugh appeared to be absorbed in mak- 
ing his selection. 

“She meant to tell you—but she didn’t get a 
chance,” went on Rosemary earnestly. “She was 
telephoning to Nina Edmonds and the ther- 
mometer caught on her sleeve’ —Rosemary had 
made out the sorry story from the disconnected 
sentences Kathleen had let fall. 

“Why didn’t she tell me she had been in the 
office, when I asked at the table?” Doctor Hugh 
said coldly. 

Rosemary’s head went up and the quick color 
came into her face. 

“Because she was afraid!” she answered with 
a rush. “Kathleen is like Sarah—they’re both 
afraid. They'll never tell unless they have to— 
if you frighten them first.” 

Doctor Hugh glanced at her keenly. 

“So I frightened Kathleen?” he said quietly. 
“I’m sorry—I suppose I go at people too hard, 
though for Sarah’s sake I try to remember in 
time. But you are not afraid of me, are you, 
Rosemary?” 
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Rosemary shook her head and the ghost of a 
smile quivered at the corners of her lovely mouth. 

“Winnie says it is because I have too much 
red in my hair,” she explained. “You don’t 
frighten me—I would always rather come right 
out and say what I have done; but I won’t say 
I’m sorry, unless I am.” 

“And sometimes you’re not sorry at all,” 
nodded the doctor, who had recollections of his 
own. “Well, I don’t know about the red in your 
hair, Rosemary, but I do know you'll ’fess up 
and take the consequences like a good soldier. 
Kathleen I’m not sure of—I don’t know whether 
I should ever have found out the truth about 
that thermometer.” 

“Oh, yes!’—the passionate intensity in Rose- 
mary’s voice startled her brother. “Of course 
she meant to tell, Hugh! She was afraid of you 
—that’s all. And you said yourself she has been 
alone so much—and her mother didn’t kiss her— 


and she needs to be loved—’”’ There were tears 
in the beautiful violet eyes, dark now with feel- 
ing. 


“All right,” said Doctor Hugh with decision, 
closing his bag with one twist of supple fingers. 
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“Where’s Kathleen? I'll speak to her on my 
way out.” 

And he did stop in the living-room and sit 
down patiently by the little woebegone figure still 
huddled among the pillows. Ten minutes’ talk 
and everything was all right again. Kathleen 
was able to sit up, even smile a little shame- 
facedly. Doctor Hugh assured her that he un- 
derstood and that Sarah and Shirley would un- 
derstand, too. And he said he was sure that 
another time, Kathleen would come to him and 
not trust to luck to straighten matters out. 

“I’m going to eat spinach every day,” said 
Kathleen, when he had gone off to make his be- 
lated call at the hospital twenty miles away. 

Rosemary knew what she meant—the odd re- 
mark was Kathleen’s promise to conform more 
pleasantly to the rules laid down for her by Doc- 
tor Hugh. Spinach, eaten without protest, 
would be the peace-offering on her part. 

The newly-formed Literary Society met the 
following night at Nina Edmonds’ house. Rose- 
mary watched Kathleen set off a little enviously, 
perhaps, but her own club would meet the next 
Saturday morning and she had that to look for- 
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ward to. And later in the evening Jack Welles, 
who seemed to have an uncanny knowledge of 
Kathleen’s movements and rarely came over 
when she was home, presented himself and be- 
came one of the circle around the fire. Shirley 
was in bed and Sarah was preparing, reluctantly, 
to depart as Jack entered. 

“Kathleen says you'd be a nice boy if you had 
a little more polish,” said Sarah, who frequently 
flung conversational bombs without warning of 
any kind. 

“Just what I’ve often said about Plum Pit,” 
Jack retorted, rumpling the little dog’s hair. 

But after Sarah had gone upstairs, her de- 
parture rather hastened by her family’s appre- 
hension of what she might say next, Jack looked 
at Rosemary rather curiously. 

“Kathleen’s aristocratic notions taking root?” 
he suggested. 

“Don’t be horrid,” said Rosemary. “You have 
no right to judge Kathleen, because you’re barely 
civil to her.” 

In fact, Jack’s behavior toward “the princess” 
was a sore point with Rosemary. Jack was not 
old enough to conceal his honest aversion and 
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Kathleen had foundation for the continuous 
criticism she directed toward him. He and Rose- 
mary had been good chums for years, but since 
Kathleen’s visit they were seeing less of each 
other than even the various demands of lessons 
and games could actually account for. Jack was 
in High School and Rosemary in the graduating 
class of the grammar school, but their interests 
had hitherto been almost similar. 

“Maybe Jack will learn to know Kathleen in 
dancing school,” thought Rosemary to herself as 
she got out the book of college songs Jack liked 
and prepared to play his favorites for him. “I 
know they’d be friends if they would only take 
time to get acquainted.” 

The music put them both in a better frame of 
mind and when Jack went home a few minutes 
after nine, Rosemary went happily to bed, plan- 
ning what dress she would wear to the first meet- 
ing of the dancing class scheduled for the com- 
ing Wednesday. 

She had been asleep for some time, when she 
was awakened by some one moving about the 
room. 
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“Ts that you, Kathleen?” she murmured 
sleepily. 

“Shl-—yes, but don’t shout,’ Kathleen re- 
turned crossly. “Who told Winnie to sit up 
for me?” 

“Why, I don’t know—Mother, I suppose,” 
answered Rosemary, rising on one elbow. “Is 
it late?” 

“Half past twelve,” Kathleen said, jerking off 
her frock without turning on the light. “We had 
loads of fun—I couldn’t get home a minute be- 
fore. As it was, I was the first to leave.” 

Rosemary was too sleepy to listen to details 
and she offended Kathleen immensely by going 
to sleep again in the midst of a whispered recital. 
Morning found Kathleen disinclined to rise at 
seven, but she finally remarked that she supposed 
there would be enough said about the lateness of 
the hour, without adding anything to it by stay- 
ing in bed. 

“Did any one read a story?” asked Rosemary 
as they were dressing. 

““No—we drew up some by-laws and then we 
had sandwiches and cake and coffee and danced,” 
Kathleen replied. “You'll have tu come, Rose- 
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mary—there was a boy there who asked for you. 
Frank Fenton.” 

“Oh, he was a senior in High School last year 
and now he’s taking a P.G. course,” said Rose- 
mary with interest. “But I didn’t know you 
were going to have boys in the club.” 

Kathleen slipped a chain of scarlet beads over 
her dress. 

“We're not—he lives across the street from 
Nina Edmonds and she asked him to come over, 
after the meeting,” explained Kathleen. “I hope 
Hugh doesn’t make a fuss about the time I 
got in.” | 

But as it happened Doctor Hugh had gone out 
on an early call and only Mrs. Willis greeted 
the girls at the breakfast table. Winnie looked 
a little grimmer than usual, but she said noth- 
ing. 

“And don’t you say a word, either,” Kathleen 
cautioned Rosemary as they set out for school. 
“Next week I’Jl try to get back earlier—we won't 
dance every time. I ought to be able to get hoine 
by ten or half past, I should think.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CLOTHES QUESTION 


[ve club atmosphere was very pronounced 
for the next few days. Kathleen and 
Nina and Fannie Mears had a great deal 
of telephoning to do and consulting to be done 
and on Saturday morning Mrs. Willis turned 
the living-room over to Rosemary for her meet- 
ing. 

This club of Rosemary’s was a project that had 
lain dormant in her mind for several months. 
She had noticed, for the most part unconsciously, 
the absorbing interest Sarah and Shirley felt in 
her affairs. Her music, her school work, any 
plans she might have for amusement, always ap- 
pealed to the younger girls with far greater force 
than their own schemes and duties. Other older 
sisters, from time to time, let drop hints that 
they had similar experiences. Some were pa- 
tient, others declared that overwhelming curi- 
osity on the part of small sisters was “driving 


them mad.”’ 
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“We'll have a club,” announced Rosemary, 
when she had marshaled her thoughts on the sub- 
ject. “All big sisters are eligible and the younger 
ones may come to the meetings; we’ll find some 
way toamuse them. And at the meetings we will 
do something definite—one definite thing, for 
one small sister.” 

“But how—what—what do you mean, Rose- 
mary?” the girls had chorused. 

“Well, there is Bessie Kent,” said Rosemary, 
smiling at the mystified Bessie. “She has a 
younger sister, Lucy. Suppose at the first meet- 
ing all we older girls sew for Lucy’s doll—make 
her a whole new outfit. And at the second meet- 
ing we might fix up the doll house that belongs 
to Dotty, Bertha Landis’ little sister.” 

“Why do we have to have the younger kids 
come?” Bertha demanded, voicing a question that 
had occurred to several minds. 

Rosemary surveyed them gravely. 

“Because I think we’re always pushing them 
aside,” she said slowly. “Lots of times they do 
bother awfully, I'll admit. But if we take one 
morning a week and let them do what we’re do- 
ing, or at least see what we're doing, they’ll feel 
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almost grown up. And—the mothers will have 
some peace,” she added naively. 

Bessie Kent gave a shout of laughter and flung 
her arms around her friend. 

“You're a perfect dear!” she assured her 
warmly. “Your club will be the most popular 
organization ever formed in Eastshore: I can see 
my mother giving you her whole house, if you'll 
only take Lucy off her hands for a single morn- 
ing. Come on, girls, let’s enroll.” 

Obviously there was nothing in the new or- 
ganization to attract the girls who had no 
younger sisters; in fact, some of those not thus 
blessed were not at all backward in declaring that 
they would “run a mile” to escape attendance at 
meetings. But five of Rosemary’s classmates 
joined promptly and with the enrollment of 
small sisters brought the total up to sixteen. 

“And that’s enough,” said Rosemary flatly. 
“We'll have to meet at each other’s houses, and 
sixteen is a crowd in a house or on a porch.” 

The first meeting proved to be a great success. 
At the start the girls had been a little dubious 
as to the amusement for the younger children, but 
they need not have worried. The ten little sis- 
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ters brought their dolls and played house whole- 
heartedly, when they were not absorbed in watch- 
ing the wardrobe for Lucy Kent’s best doll 
growing under skillful fingers. Sarah alone de- 
clined to be interested in dolls, but she conde- 
scended to play with Plum Blossom and he en- 
chanted several of the visitors and added to the 
attractions on the program. 

“When it comes Sarah’s turn, I’m afraid you'll 
have to paint the rabbit hutch,” suggested Doc- 
tor Hugh at dinner that night, after the details 
of the morning had been recounted to him. 

“Something like that,’ Rosemary nodded, 
laughing. “But Sarah and Shirley are last on 
the list, so we don’t have to worry.” 

Kathleen was only mildly interested in the 
club news—she had spent the morning with Nina 
Edmonds—but the approaching Tuesday had 
more appeal. 

“Tt really intrigues me,” she announced, while 
Sarah stared at her and Rosemary mentally 
adopted the word for her vocabulary. 

“Do you know how to dance?” Shirley asked, 
wide-eyed. 

“Mercy yes,’ replied Kathleen. “I took 
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fancy toe dancing when I was only three—but 
this class seems to have upset the entire town.” 

“Well, we take our pleasures rather seriously, 
perhaps,” Doctor Hugh struck in. “I thought 
the dancing class was to meet Saturday.” 

“They couldn’t get the teacher for any after- 
noon but Tuesday,” explained Rosemary. ‘“He’s 
coming out from the city—Professor Barvardo. 
And the first class meets right after school—from 
three to four; then the older pupils have from 
four to six.” 

“I’m glad it is to be on a school day,” Mrs. 
Willis remarked with a significance that was lost 
on all except her son. “I’ve been talking to Mrs. 
Welles and she says that some of the girls might 
be inclined to wear fancy frocks, if the class met 
Saturday afternoons: now they’ll come in their 
ordinary school clothes and any one who really 
wishes to learn to dance may join without feeling 
they must be “dressed up.’ I think dancing is a 
fine exercise and I’m glad Eastshore is going to 
have classes; but I don’t care for the kind of 
dancing school where party frocks are worn each 
time. This is so much more sensible an arrange- 
ment.” 
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MESES 


“Nina Edmonds says that the High School pu- 
pils are forming an evening class,” reported 
Kathleen. “That would be more fun—she’s go- 
ing to ask her mother if she may join that. I 
wish Rosemary and I could—it will be only one 
evening a week.” 

“The Literary Club takes you out one evening 
now,’ Mrs. Willis reminded her, “and I think 
Rosemary and you will enjoy being with your 
own classmates more than you will with the older 
boys and girls. Jack is coming to the afternoon 
class, isn’t he?” 

Rosemary assented. 

“He says he won’t go with the High School 
crowd until he learns what to do with his feet,” 
she giggled. “Lots of the boys in his class are 
coming—TI suppose they don’t mind having us 
see how awkward they are, but they don’t want 
the girls they know to see them before they 
learn.” 

Kathleen, however, had set her heart on join- 
ing the evening class and she did not give up the 
idea without a struggle. Mrs. Willis resisted all 
appeals and Doctor Hugh, as the court of last 
resort, said “no” flatly and without equivocation. 
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poe 


“And I understand you were out till twelve 
at the Literary Club meeting,” he added unex- 
pectedly. “That won’t do, Kathleen—you'll 
have to be home by quarter past ten at the latest. 
Yes, I’m aware that you think me a crank on the 
subject of sleep, but no girl of thirteen can keep 
late hours with my consent—or that of any doc- 
tor, for the matter of that.” 

So, reluctantly, Kathleen told Nina Edmonds 
that she would have to go with her cousins to the 
Tuesday class. 

“It’s a shame!” scolded Nina. “A perfect 
shame—you don’t have any fun at all, living with 
them. Why, I’m hardly ever in bed before 
eleven, any night, and it doesn’t hurt me.” 

Nina was thin and nervous and irritable, but 
Kathleen agreed with her. Not for worlds would 
she have confessed the improvement in her own 
health, since she had come to Eastshore. Several 
weeks of regular hours, plain food and daily con- 
tact with cheerful, normal and affectionate peo- 
ple, had helped the strange little girl immensely. 
She didn’t mind getting up at seven o’clock now, 
she no longer wished to read after she was in bed. 
She slept as soundly as Rosemary and though 
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she still protested—more as a matter of principle 
than for any other reason—every rule laid down 
for her by the doctor, she knew that she felt and 
looked better than ever before in her life. 

There was an unfortunate clash precipitated 
Tuesday morning, over the question of clothes. 
Mrs. Willis had brought the subject up the eve- 
ning before and explained to the girls that the 
women who were sponsoring the afternoon danc- 
ing class—which would meet in the school gym- 
nasium—expressly wished to avoid any attempt 
at display. She herself was a patroness. 

“Tt’s natural for girls to like to dress up,” said 
Mrs. Willis, smiling, “and if you feel you simply 
must wear something different, there can be no 
objection to a ‘best’ frock, if it is quiet and plain 
enough to pass muster in school. Your teachers 
will have every right to complain if you appear 
in dresses that will take the attention of the school 
from lessons—remember you have a whole day 
of school work to get through before dancing 
class.” 

Rosemary had a brown crepe with wide fag- 
oted collar and cuffs of lawn, which was plain 
enough to pass her mother’s inspection and she 
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decided that she might wear the little carved rose 
Aunt Trudy had given her. Sarah would have 
gone to school cheerfully in a potato sack and to 
dancing school likewise, so it was necessary to 
choose a costume for her—a dark red pongee 
that would later in the year become a school frock 
anyway. And Shirley, who rather leaned to 
fluffy furbelows, was persuaded that blue serge 
with a fresh dimity guimpe was exactly what a 
little girl should wear. 

“T haven’t decided,” said Kathleen perversely, 
when Rosemary asked her, somewhat curiously, 
what she meant to choose. 

And Tuesday morning Kathleen was late to 
breakfast. She came into the dining-room wear- 
ing a sleeveless dress of black satin with a ruffled 
jabot of white crepe de chine that went from 
throat to hem. Her slippers had flashing buckles 
and Rosemary gazed covetously at the tiny 
French heels. 

“Kathleen looks stunning,” was Rosemary’s 
first thought. 

She did—black and white was the most be- 
coming combination for her dark eyes and hair 
and clear, pale skin. But for a girl on her way 
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to school, she was little less than a caricature. 
Mrs. Willis flushed when she saw her and Doc- 
tor Hugh frankly stared. Neither said any- 
thing. 

Rosemary chattered desperately throughout 
the meal and when it was over, slipped out in the 
hall for her hat and coat, followed by Sarah and 
Shirley, who seemed to be dazed. Shirley could 
not take her eyes off Kathleen, who came out and 
began to put on her hat before the mirror as 
though nothing out of the ordinary had occurred. 

“Kathleen!”—Rosemary, down on the closet 
fioor searching for one of Shirley’s gloves, heard 
her mother’s low voice. “Kathleen, dear, you 
can not wear that dress to school.” 

“Why, Aunt Mary, this isn’t anything—it’s 
black, isn’t it?” argued Kathleen. “I wouldn’t 
dream of wearing light colors, of course—that 
would be conspicuous; but this is just an ordi- 
nary dress—I’d wear it shopping in the morning 
at home.” 

“It is very handsome and most unsuitable for 
school,’ Mrs. Willis answered. “Run up and 
put on another dress, dear—you have plenty of 
time.” 
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“TI don’t see anything the matter with this,” 
muttered Kathleen. 

“You'll have to let me be the judge, Kathleen,” 
—Rosemary noticed how quiet and free from im- 
patience her mother kept her tone. “Hastshore 
is a small town and very likely we have different 
standards from those you are accustomed to; but 
IT am sure you do not want to cause any criticism. 
Put on that pretty dull blue—the girls will wait 
for you.” 

“I won't go looking like a freak!” stormed 
Kathleen, her voice rising. “If I can’t wear this 
dress, I won’t stir a step! I have a perfect right 
to wear what I please and you can’t dictate to 
me—so there!’ 

“Kathleen!” 

Rosemary had forgotten her brother in the 
dining-room and now she peeped through the 
crack of the closet door and saw Doctor Hugh 
stride into the hall. In his face was something 
she had never seen before. 

“Apologize to my mother at once,” he said in 
a cold, repressed tone. 


CHAPTER XV 


DANCING CLASS 


ATHLEEN was deceived by the level 
kK voice. She set her lips mutinously. 
“If I can’t wear this dress, I won’t 
go,” she said. 

Doctor Hugh took a step toward her and Mrs. 
Willis put a restraining hand on his arm. 

“Hugh!” came her soft warning. 

“Kathleen, I’m not discussing your dress,” 
said the doctor more quietly still. “I am speak- 
ing of your intolerable rudeness to my mother: 
and I want you to apologize to her immediately.” 

Kathleen began to cry and suddenly Rosemary 
was sorry for her. 

“I am sure Kathleen didn’t mean to be rude,” 
Mrs. Willis interposed. “She didn’t think how 
her words sounded.” 

“Well, Kathleen?’ said the doctor, as though 
he had not heard. 

“{—JI—apologize for what I said, Aunt 


Mary,” Kathleen faltered. She clung to Mrs. 
159 
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Willis, who drew her toward her and kissed her 
and the rest of the speech was lost in a tearful 
murmur of words. 

“_but I don’t see why I can’t wear this,” 
Rosemary heard, as Kathleen raised her head and 
wiped her eyes. 

Doctor Hugh made a gesture of impatience 
and escaped into the office, closing the door be- 
hind him with emphasis. Rosemary presented 
the missing glove to Shirley and they all stood 
looking a little uncertainly at Mrs. Willis and 
Kathleen. 

“We'll be late,” hinted Sarah. 

“Kathleen, suppose you wear the blue dress 
just to please Auntie,” Mrs. Willis suggested. 
“Never mind any other reason—run up and 
change now, like a good girl. There is still 
plenty of time.” 

Kathleen capitulated, to Rosemary’s secret re- 
lief, and in a few minutes came downstairs again, 
wearing the dull blue frock that was at once be- 
coming and not conspicuous. 

“That’s my girl,” said Mrs. Willis, giving her 
an extra hug, and however indifferent Kathleen 
might pretend to be toward these demonstrations 
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of affection, Mrs. Willis knew that she yielded 
insensibly to each caress. 

“The child is starved for a little loving.” she 
told Winnie, who sniffed and responded that as 
nearly as she could tell “the princess” had been 
on a starvation diet most of her life. 

“A worse brought up child I have never seen,” 
Winnie pronounced gravely, whereat Mrs. Wil- 
lis laughed and assured her that she had seen 
many children more badly trained than Kath- 
leen. 

The walk to school this morning was rather a 
silent one, the Willis girls feeling a little natural 
restraint and Kathleen cherishing a remnant of 
sullenness. But she cheered up when they 
reached the building and Nina Edmonds flew to 
meet her. 

“What did you wear?” demanded Nina. 

Nina, it developed, had sacrificed herself on 
the altar of friendship and had decided to join 
the afternoon dancing class because Kathleen 
was denied membership in the evening class. 
Nina was wearing a dress that made Miss F'an- 
shawe, the teacher, eye her in mingled wonder 
and dismay. It was very pale pink, layers of 
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fluffy pale pink, and down each seam ran a little 
flare of paler pink ostrich feathers. 

“T had to wear this old blue rag,” Kathleen 
complained, when she had seen her friend’s radi- 
ance. “Aunt Mary wouldn’t let me wear my 
black satin—I knew everybody would be 
dressed up.” 

But Kathleen was mistaken as to that. To be 
sure, a few of the girls did wear “party dresses” 
—not more than half a dozen, all told—but they 
were the girls who usually went to extremes, if 
permitted. The majority, like Rosemary, wore 
either their usual frocks, with perhaps a new silk 
tie, or fresh collars and cuffs, or dresses only a 
trifle more elaborate than usual and not distract- 
ing to the minds of the wearers. 

“They say the professor is awfully sharp and 
sarcastic,” said Fannie Mears that noon, when 
the girls gathered for luncheon. 

“It’s a pose,” Kathleen announced languidly— 
she had, as Rosemary with characteristic quick- 
ness of perception had discovered, various sets of 
manners, mannerisms, would be perhaps more 
accurate, which she assumed for different occa- 
sions. 
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“Tt’s a pose,” repeated Kathleen, helping her- 
self to a jelly sandwich. ‘“AII dancing school 
teachers are inclined to be snippy—but I never 
pay any attention. That’s the best way to make 
them get over it.” 

“My mother heard Professor Barvardo is a 
splendid teacher,” Fannie Mears contributed, 
“but he hasn’t much patience; and he doesn’t 
care who is in the class—you have to do as he 
says, or out you go.” 

A hopeful light dawned in Sarah’s dark eyes. 

“Then if you don’t dance, you can’t stay in?” 
she asked eagerly and Rosemary understood in- 
stantly what was going on in that shrewd little 
mind. 

“Don’t forget about the Saturday Morning 
Club,” she told Sarah significantly. “Remember 
what I told you.” 

Sarah shrugged her shoulders, but she sub- 
sided. ‘To belong to a club had long been her 
secret ambition and she would put up with the 
vagaries of a dancing class rather than lose her 
membership in the new and delightful organi- 
zation. 

“But I still don’t see why any one has to know 
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how to dance,” she confided to Shirley as the 
bells began to sound for the afternoon session. 
“YT know J’ll never dance when I’m grown up, 
so why do I have to take so much trouble to learn 
it now?” 

Shirley couldn’t answer that question and she 
wasn’t particularly interested, anyway. Shirley 
loved to dance and she did it as naturally as do 
the butterflies. 

It was perhaps to be expected that as three 
o’clock approached, a subtle undercurrent of ex- 
citement should creep into the atmosphere of 
the classrooms. Miss Fanshawe was a long-suf- 
fering and sympathetic teacher, but she rather 
lost her patience as the covert rustling and whis- 
pering increased in volume. 

“You know it has been decided that if the 
dancing class is found to conflict with class work, 
it is to be summarily dropped,” she reminded her 
grade, in the midst of the history lesson. 

“And while there will be no detention to-night, 
T can give the offenders a double dose for to- 
morrow afternoon,” she added sharply. 

But in spite of this hint, she was lenient and 
the dismissal bell sounded joyously before rela- 
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tions were further strained. There was a con- 
certed movement toward the gymnasium, for 
though the younger children were scheduled to 
. meet first, every one was anxious to get a glimpse 
of Professor Barvardo. Kathleen rather made 
fun of the general excitement, but she was com- 
ing to understand that it didn’t take much to 
create excitement in Eastshore. And for some 
reason people who lived there seemed to find it 
easy to have a good time. 

“My goodness, isn’t he little!” said Fannie 
Mears, more frankly than politely, catching sight 
of the professor as he stood in the center of the 
gymnasium, completely surrounded by the little 
folk who milled about him, chattering like mag- 
pies. 

The professor was short of stature, a slender 
little man with snow-white hair brushed in a high 
pompadour and piercing black eyes that snapped 
and sparkled. In a very few minutes he had the 
youngsters lined up in two rows facing him, and 
the spectators relegated to the galleries and the 
cushioned window seats and cautioned “not to be 
noisy.” 

The professor took up his position in the cen- 
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ter of the room and then apparently recollected 
something. 

“My pianist was unable to come this after- 
noon,” he said in a pleasantly modulated voice - 
and the perfect enunciation that is so seldom used 
by those to whom English is their native tongue. 

“Ts there any one here who is willing to play 
for me? Simple music, but the time is impor- 
tants: 

Miss Parsons, the cooking teacher, who was 
seated in one of the gallery rows, stood up. Be- 
ing a teacher she had had experience in making 
requests and knew that the blank silence which 
greeted the professor’s appeal might last for an 
indefinite period of time. 

“Rosemary Willis!’ said Miss Parsons clearly. 
“Is Rosemary Willis here? Yes, I see you— 
well, Rosemary, you can play for the class nicely. 
Go ahead and don’t keep Professor Barvardo 
waiting.” 

Rosemary stirred in her seat uneasily. 

“T don’t think I play well enough for dancing, 
Miss Parsons,” she murmured. 

She had a confused impression that every one 
in the gymnasium was looking at her and she had 
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not the slightest desire to go down the stairs and 
cross the floor to the piano in one corner. - 

“Nonsense—you play exceptionally well and 
every one knows it,” Miss Parsons retorted. 
“Hurry up and don’t keep the class back—I’m 
sending some one down to you, Professor,” she 
ealled, leaning over the railing. 

There was nothing for it but to go down, and 
Rosemary squeezed past Kathleen and Nina Ed- 
monds, who were on the aisle, and started for the 
stairs. 

“Tough luck, Rosemary,” whispered Jack 
Welles as she passed him. 

But a moment later he stared as Frank Fenton 
left his place in one of the rows and hurried after 
her. 

Frank Fenton was one of the few High School 
seniors who had returned for a post graduate 
course. He had been a leader during his last 
year in schoo] and he and Jack Welles, as lead- 
ers of their respective classes, had been involved 
in several controversies. Frank thought “that 
Welles kid” was “too cocky” and Jack, while 
conceding that Frank was good-looking and 
made friends easily, said he was “conceited.” 
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‘Wonder what he has on his mind?’ Jack 
thought curiously as Frank disappeared down 
the stairs. 

He was not left long in doubt. Rosemary, 
after a word or two with the professor, seated 
herself at the piano and Frank took up his place 
beside her. He meant to turn her music, of 
course. 

Jack’s face was a study. He was fond of 
Rosemary in a brotherly way. Indeed he looked 
upon the three Willis girls almost as his sisters, 
having none of his own. But it never occurred 
to him to wait upon them, though he would go to 
any amount of trouble or take great pains to 
help in any way they asked of him. Brothers, as 
a rule, do not coddle their sisters and they are 
rather apt to regard them as capable creatures 
who need advice more than actual assistance. It 
would never occur to Jack to turn Rosemary’s 
music for her, though he was proud of her play- 
ing and often enjoyed listening when she was at 
the piano. 

Rosemary sounded a chord and the wavering 
lines of children came to attention. The profes- 
sor began to count sharply, and Rosemary to 
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play, accenting the time as she had been in- 
structed. Small pink tongues appeared in the 
corners of earnest mouths, little feet tried faith- 
fully to imitate the professor’s larger ones. The 
children’s dancing class had started its first 
lesson. 

“Rest now your nimble fingers,” said Profes- 
sor Barvardo, at the end of the first fifteen min- 
utes. “I do not know how to thank you for the 
assistance you are so generously giving—I miss 
my pianist not at all.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE HIKERS CLUB 


OSEMARY played till four o’clock, 
R when the youngsters were dismissed. 
Miss Roberts, one of the teachers, took 
her place at the piano and the second class as- 
sembled. Sarah and Shirley did not want to go 
home and as a dozen or so small brothers and 
sisters were also curious to see what might hap- 
pen next, they crowded into the window seats and 
watched with interest. 

Kathleen and Nina were seated on the stairs, 
talking animatedly, when the Professor rapped 
sharply on the floor with his pointer. 

“Young ladies!” he summoned them, “take 
your place in the line.” 

“We know how to dance—we don’t need line 
practice,” Nina assured him and went on with her 
conversation. 

Tap-tap-tap! The pointer sounded sharply 
again. 

170 
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“T must insist that you join the line—if you 
intend to remain in this class,” came the precise 
English command. 

Kathleen scowled and Nina shrugged her 
shoulders, but they came out and stood with the 
others. 

Followed then a half hour of thorough drilling 
that left some of the pupils limp and perspiring 
and roused in others the do-or-die spirit. Jack 
Welles was one of the latter and he went at 
dancing very much as he undertook football 
practice—something to be done with the whole 
heart and soul. The moment they were released 
to choose partners, he started toward Rosemary. 

“I promised Frank,” said Rosemary, a bit re- 
gretfully. “He was so nice about turning my 
music; ask Kathleen, Jack—she doesn’t know 
many of the boys.” 

Now, this was requiring a good deal, had Rose- 
mary stopped to think. Another lad might have 
refused abruptly—Jack disliked the princess, or 
thought he did, and he was already irritated at 
Frank, who had, it seemed to him, displayed un- 
necessary affectation in connection with the mu- 
sic turning—but Jack’s motives and aims were 
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always simple and direct. He wished to please 
Rosemary and if she could be pleased by his com- 
pliance, ergo he would “make a stab” at dancing 
with Kathleen. 

“T’ll lead,” said that young person, who pos- 
sessed no flattering opinion of Jack’s dancing 
knowledge. 

“You will not,” he informed her in the tone he 
would have answered a similar proposition from 
one of the Willis sisters. 

“When I dance with a girl, either I lead, or we 
don’t dance,” he explained briefly. 

“Then let’s sit down,” said Kathleen instantly. 

But Professor Barvardo spied them and was 
immediately before them, urging them, encourag- 
ing and in the end commanding that they rise and 
dance. So Jack half-heartedly guided his seeth- 
ing partner through the maze and both were re- 
lieved when the music ended. 

“Don’t you ever ask me to dance with you 
again,” the furious Kathleen scolded. “You're 
insufferably rude—and a poor dancer in the bar- 
gain.” 

Jack flushed, bit his tongue and made no re- 
tort. It would be nice to say that he kept silence 
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because he would not quarrel with a girl, but 
chivalry of the tongue had not yet developed in 
Jack. As a rule he and Rosemary argued on 
even ground and the verbal tilts between Jack 
and Sarah occasionally rose to such heights that 
outside authority was required to simmer them 
down. It was the place, not Kathleen’s sex, that 
held Jack politely silent this afternoon; it was 
against his blunt boy’s code to argue in a public 
place. 

There was another half hour of line drill and 
then Rosemary danced with Jack and was his 
partner again in the old-fashioned Virginia reel 
with which the professor wound up the afternoon, 
a glorious dance into which he swept the teach- 
ers who still lingered and even the children wait- 
ing in the window seats. Sarah forgot that she 
didn’t like to dance and pranced down the line 
showing her teeth in a delighted smile, while 
Shirley, looking more like a piece of thistledown 
than ever, was the diminutive partner of the 
white-haired professor. 

“Not so bad,” Jack grudgingly admitted as 
they walked home in a laughing crowd that sepa- 
rated at various corners and grew less till when 
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the Willis house was reached only he and the 
four girls remained. 

“T think it’s wonderful!” cried Rosemary with 
enthusiasm. “I had a splendid time—didn’t you, 
Kathleen?” 

“Well, hardly,” Kathleen returned, mounting 
the steps. “I don’t see anything to get excited 
about. I’m going to ask Aunt Mary if she won’t 
change her mind and let me join the evening 
class.” 

Kathleen did ask, but received the same nega- 
tive answer. She continued to attend the after- 
noon class, though she unceasingly grumbled 
about its management and those who formed its 
membership, and she and Nina Edmonds and 
T’annie Mears retained their interest in the Lit- 
erary Club. They aroused Rosemary’s curiosity, 
too, and she secretly wished she might belong. 
Her Saturday Morning Club had been enthusi- 
astically received by the mothers and the mem- 
bers were sure of a welcome in any home selected 
for a session. 

Not so the organization Kathleen sponsored. 
Mrs. Willis began to hear that the refreshments 
demanded were too elaborate, that the girls 
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wanted to stay up late and that some of them 
were planning a matinée in the city. 

“You must come to a meeting, Rosemary,” 
Kathleen urged her cousin. “I am going to read 
a poem next week—I wish you could come then.” 

But Rosemary was doubtful. She knew her 
mother did not favor the club at all, simply be- 
cause of the time for its meetings, and as for 
Doctor Hugh, he had once telephoned Mrs. Ed- 
monds to send Kathleen home and another time 
had called for her at half past ten o’clock, pro- 
ceedings which caused Kathleen intense anguish 
and boundless humiliation, according to her 
weeping protests. Rosemary was sure that Doc- 
tor Hugh wouldn’t encourage her mother to give 
her permission to attend a meeting of the Lit- 
erary Club. 

Before the Thursday meeting of the Literary 
Club rolled around, Rosemary had another invi- 
tation. It came from Jack Welles. 

“The Hikers are going up to “Baldy’s Chim- 
ney, this Saturday, Rosemary,” he announced. 
“Don’t you want to come? It’s an open meeting 
this month.” 

The Hikers were to the boys what their clubs 
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were to the girls. Once or twice a month the 
lads banded together and took a long hike, some- 
times making it an all-day affair, now and then, 
as planned for this time, choosing a destination 
that could be made in an afternoon. As a rule 
they ignored the girls, but occasionally they in- 
vited a select few to accompany them and per- 
haps because of this exclusiveness, invitations 
were eagerly accepted. 

“Let Kathleen come, too?” countered Rose- 
mary. 

Jack frowned. 

“'That’s not fair,” he said. “You know we’re 
supposed to ask only girls who are good walk- 
ers; a girl whose feet hurt her can gum up the 
trip for every one else. Kathleen isn’t any good 
for outdoor stuff.” 

“She would be, if she had half a chance,” Rose- 
mary argued. “Hugh says she must get out into 
the air more than she does—she will stay cooped 
up in the house and only yesterday he told me I 
ought to try to coax her out and ask her to walk. 
I don’t want to go hiking unless you ask Kath- 
leen, too.” 

In the end, Kathleen was asked. She didn’t 
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seem overly enthusiastic and nearly said “no” 
outright when she found that Nina Edmonds 
and Fannie Mears had not been asked. How- 
ever, upon reflection, she decided to go, “because 
I have to have something to do, or go crazy and 
Hugh won’t let me have a peaceful moment in 
the house any more,” she told Rosemary. She 
spent some time selecting a pleated skirt and 
blouse to wear and brought out what Rosemary 
termed “a duck of a sweater,” in soft tan and 
scarlet wool. 

Rosemary herself gave scant heed to what she 
was to wear. Saturday was a busy day for her, 
for the club meeting was in the morning and 
to-day it happened to be at the home of Dora 
Barnes, who lived on the other side of the town. 
The girls spent the time mending up the family 
of dolls that belonged to Dora’s little sister, Jes- 
sie, and by noon they had performed a number 
of major operations and a dozen minor ones and 
had caused blonde and brown and black hair to 
grow on several heads where no hair had grown 
for a long, long time. Mrs. Barnes wanted them 
to stay for luncheon—sixteen girls would be no 
trouble at all, she bravely assured them—but they 
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were anxious to carry out various plans for the 
afternoon. Rosemary, in particular, hurried 
Sarah and Shirley home at breakneck speed. 

“T don’t see why we can’t go hiking, too,” 
complained Sarah at the luncheon table. 

“No one asked you,” Kathleen reminded her. 

“They’re all so much older, you couldn’t keep 
up with them,” said Mrs. Willis, more tactfully. 

Sarah surveyed Kathleen moodily. She and 
“the princess” still rubbed each other the wrong 
way, in spite of better acquaintance. 

“Huh, I see Kathleen climbing Baldy’s Chim- 
ney in those shoes,” Sarah observed tartly. 

Rosemary looked distressed. 

“Didn’t you wear low heels, Kathleen?” she 
begged. “You can’t have a good time if you 
wear high heels.” 

“These aren’t high,” protested Kathleen. 
“They’re much lower than I usually wear. I’d 
die if I wore flat heels like yours; I have a very 
high instep and I need a certain amount of height 
to be comfortable.” 

Shoes were a sore point with Rosemary. She 
longed for high heels and frequently reminded 
her family that nearly every girl she knew wore 
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them. But Mrs. Willis and Doctor Hugh were 
singularly blind and deaf to the beauty and popu- 
larity of the high-heeled shoe and Rosemary con- 
tinued to wear the low heels and rounded toe 
they approved. 

“But I wouldn’t dream of wearing high heels 
on a hike,” thought Rosemary. “Oh, dear, I hope 
Kathleen isn’t going to spoil the afternoon.” 

A shrill whistle sounded outside and the girls 
hastened to join Jack, Mrs. Willis holding back 
Sarah and Shirley, who wanted to follow “just a 
little ways, Mother.” Sarah looked ready to: 
cry, but her mother whispered something in her 
ear and she brightened. 

The start was to be made from the Kelsey 
house, which was the last town house and marked 
the boundary between Eastshore and the next 
township. Ben Kelsey was a chum of Jack’s and 
he with seven or eight other boys and half as 
many girls were waiting. 

“There’s Frank Fenton,” said Kathleen as 
they came in sight of the house. 

Jack looked a little surprised, but said noth- 
ing. Rosemary learned later that Frank, who 
was not a member of the Hikers—most of them 
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were younger lads—had been invited to join the 
party by one of the other boys. 

They started off gayly. It was an ideal day 
for a walk—an early November day, clear and 
cold, but windless. The road was in perfect con- 
dition, dry and hard. Rosemary told Kathleen 
that Eastshore seldom had stormy weather till 
after Christmas. 

“Look up there and you'll see where you’re 
going,” said Jack after they had been tramping 
for half an hour. 

Kathleen looked. High above her she saw a 
jagged mass of rock that seemed to jut out like 
an ugly carving. 

“It’s a good three miles, by the road,” said 
Jack, in answer to her question. “Uphill all the 
way—it’s a great little climb.” 

Rosemary, glancing over her shoulder pres- 
ently, noticed that Kathleen seemed to be lag- 
ging. She went back to her. 

“Are you tired, Kathleen?” she asked. 

“Tired? I’m dead,” Kathleen retorted, em- 
ploying her favorite expression. “I’m going 
back—you needn’t say anything to any one, but 
I’m going to turn around and go home.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


REST IS PRESCRIBED 


e H, Kathleen!” dismay was in Rose- 
mary’s voice. 
“I suppose you'd be perfectly will- 


ing for me to kill myself,” said Kathleen tartly. 
“Well, I don’t happen to intend to—my heart is 
weak, I know it is. I simply haven’t the endur- 
ance for this kind of thing and I’m going back 
while I have the strength to get home.” 

Rosemary felt distinctly irritated. She was 
sure it wasn’t Kathleen’s heart that was troubling 
her—it was more likely to be those wretched 
heels. And apparently she didn’t mind spoiling 
the pleasure of the others for the afternoon— 
yes, Kathleen was selfish. Rosemary sighed. 
She knew what she must do. 

“Tl go back with you,” she said patiently. 
“Oh, yes, I will—you can’t take that long walk 
alone. I'll tell Jack.” 

Kathleen dropped on a handy boulder at the 


side of the road and Rosemary hastened on. She 
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caught up with Jack and drew him aside from 
the group. 

“Kathleen is tired,” she said, avoiding his 
eyes. “She wants to go home—she isn’t used to 
walking, you know. I’m going back with her— 
-it won’t make any difference to the rest.” 

Jack scowled blackly. 

“T knew it!” he scolded. “I told you that girl 
would make a mess of everything—we ought to 
have left her home in the first place. Anyway, 
it will serve her right to have to go back alone— 
I don’t see any reason why you have to go with 
her.” 

“Well, I do,” said Rosemary shortly. 

She was bitterly disappointed and not inclined 
to bear Jack’s “I told you so” attitude, with 
meekness. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Frank Fenton, 
coming up to them at this juncture. 

Rosemary smiled at him gratefully. His sym- 
pathetic manner was in contrast to Jack’s dark 
looks. 

“Kathleen and I are going back,” she ex- 
plained. “She is tired—you know she isn’t very 
strong.” 
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“Well, I suppose we do set a stiff pace, if one 
doesn’t happen to be in training,” said Frank 
gracefully. “Tl walk back with you—it’s a 
lonely road and I don’t think you ought to at- 
tempt it alone.” 

Jack, after one look at Rosemary, turned on 
his heel and went off, tramping moodily after the 
crowd. Rosemary flushed with genuine anger 
at his discourtesy and, after trying to dissuade 
Frank, fell into step beside him and they went 
back to where Kathleen was waiting. 

“Jack acts about three years old, sometimes,” 
thought Rosemary wrathfully and, as the more 
her temper mounted the deeper the flush grew 
in her cheeks, she only looked prettier and pret- 
tier. 

“Oh, I don’t mind cutting the walk short—not 
a bit,” insisted Frank, in answer to her protesta- 
tions. “I’ve been to Chimney Rock dozens of 
times. It’s nothing new to take a hike there.” 

Kathleen recovered her vivacity on the way 
home and when Frank suggested that they go for 
a drive with him in his car, she was eager to ac- 
cept. Frank was one of the few Kastshore boys 
who drove a car of his own. He had acquired it 
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during his last year in High School and his in- 
dulgent parents had been much criticized in 
consequence by the conservative element who 
thought it “all foolishness” for a schoolboy to 
have an automobile. 

“Come on, Rosemary, why can’t we go?” 
Kathleen coaxed. “I don’t see any reason at all 
— it’s a perfect day for a drive.” 

“We'll have to go home and ask first,” in- 
sisted Rosemary. ‘You know that as well as I 
do, Kathleen.” 

“But you're out for the day, anyway,” Frank 
submitted. “I don’t see myself that it makes 
very much difference whether you are hiking to 
Chimney Rock with the crowd, or driving over 
to Bennington with me.” 

“T have to ask Mother first,” said Rosemary, 
and Kathleen knew that further argument would 
be wasted. 

“Tl get the car and come for you,” Frank 
promised as they reached the corner of his street 
and the two girls went on alone. 

Doctor Hugh’s car stood in the drive and 
Rosemary’s call of “Mother!” when she opened 
the front door was answered by her brother. 
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“Mother took Sarah and Shirley to the 
movies,” he announced, poking his head out of 
the office doorway and surveying the girls with 
surprise. “Thought you were off on a hike.” 

Kathleen sat down on the lowest step of the 
stairs and assumed her most appealing expres- 
sion. 

“I nearly fainted,” she declared. “I suppose 
I went beyond my strength: I felt all in soon 
after we started, but I don’t want to spoil the | 
others’ fun, so I kept still as long as I could. 
Rosemary insisted on coming back with me—I 
guess I was so pale she was frightened about me 
—I think it’s my heart.” . 

Doctor Hugh listened to this rendition with- 
out comment, though behind his glasses his eyes 
were beginning to twinkle. 

Rosemary said nothing. She was ruffled—at 
Kathleen and at Jack and at the waste of what. 
had promised to be a pleasant afternoon. 

“Frank Fenton wants us to go with him in 
his car to Bennington,” went on Kathleen, a lit- 
tle more animatedly. “Rosemary wouldn’t go 
unless we came home first and asked Aunt Mary 
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—I told her it was all nonsense, but Rosemary 
can be so obstinate.” 

The doctor’s intent gaze shifted to Rosemary, 
who remained silent. 

“Well, Kathleen, I see I'll have to prescribe 
for you,” said Doctor Hugh slowly. “What you 
need is rest in bed—I can see that you're a vic- 
tim of fatigue; yes, you'd better go to bed at 
once and I will send Winnie up with a powder 
for you to take.” 

“I don’t want to go to bed,” Kathleen ob- 
jected. “Frank is coming with his car and take 
us to Bennington. I'll be all right driving—it 
is walking that plays me out.” 

“I said you'd better go to bed and rest,” re- 
peated Doctor Hugh firmly. “The walk has 
been too much for you—you must lie down till 
dinner time. Very serious results may come 
from overtaxation, you know, and we won’t take 
any risks.” 

Rosemary was uncertain whether he was in 
earnest or making fun of “the princess,” but 
there was no mistaking his purpose: Kathleen 
was to go up to her room and lie down till dinner 
time. 
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“I think you’re perfectly horrid,” she stormed, 
when she found that she could not beg off. 
“You'll let Rosemary go with Frank and I 
never have any fun.” 

“Rosemary isn’t going with Frank,” said the 
doctor composedly. “She is going with me. I 
have to drive to Bennington and we seldom get 
a chance to go together. I’m glad I stopped in 
to see if there were any phone calls.” 

The seething Kathleen saw nothing for it, but 
to go upstairs, where she flung herself into the 
middle of her bed and enjoyed a fit of temper 
worthy of Shirley in one of her foot-stamping 
moods. Rosemary followed her brother a little 
moodily out to the car and Frank drove up to 
the curb just as she settled herself in the seat. 

“Hello, Frank!” Doctor Hugh hailed him cor- 
dially. “I happened to be going over to Ben- 
nington and it is so seldom I have Rosemary for 
a companion, I couldn’t miss this opportunity. 
Kathleen is exhausted and is lying down—I’m 
sorry that you’ve missed the hike, but it was more 
than kind of you to walk back with the girls.” 

“T wouldn’t let them come alone,” said Frank 
mechanically. ‘Well, some other time, Rose- 
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mary—tell Kathleen I hope she’ll be all right 
to-morrow.” 

He lifted his cap and drove off and Doctor 
Hugh and his sister went down the first street 
and turned into the State road that led to Ben- 
nington. 

“Did you want to go with Frank, Rosemary?” 
asked the doctor presently, turning to smile at 
the vivid face close to his shoulder. 

“Yd heaps rather go with you,” was Rose- 
mary’s unaffected reply. “And I didn’t want 
him to walk home with us, anyway: Kathleen 
just upset everything.” 

“Well, we'll try to make it up to you,” said 
the doctor pacifically. “Anything else, dear?” 

Rosemary looked at him in amazement. 

“Oh, you’re not exactly at peace with the 
world,” Doctor Hugh informed her confidently. 
“IT know the storm signals—something or some 
one, besides Kathleen, is bothering you.” 

Rosemary set her lips together and gazed de- 
fiantly at the sky line. Jack was too “crabby” 
for endurance, but she did not intend to com- 
plain about him. In the first place, she didn’t 
care enough about him to make a fuss over his 
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behavior, and in the second place—well, in the 
second place—— 

“T have to stop at the hospital and then what 
do you say to trying out that new tea room?” 
said Doctor Hugh placidly, apparently dis- 
missing his unanswered question without further 
insistence. 

“Oh, that will be lovely!” Rosemary’s eyes 
sparkled. “Only I am not dressed up,” she 
added, regretfully. 

“You look all right to me,” said Doctor Hugh 
loyally. “It isn’t necessary to wear one’s best 
clothes to a tea room, is it?” 

Rosemary laughed. The exhilaration of the 
swift motion and the fresh air was rapidly sweep- 
ing away her resentment. 

“Best clothes are for every occasion you can 
wear ’em,” she declared gayly. “Let’s have waf- 
fles, Hugh.” 

She waited patiently half an hour in the car 
for him and then they sought the smart little tea 
shop which was striving to bring a note of so- 
phistication to Bennington’s Main Street. A tea 
room would have been a failure from the start in 
Eastshore, but the county seat prided itself on 
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encouraging metropolitan ideas and the gay red 
and green and black decorations of the tea room 
had made an instant and successful impression 
on the town folk. The low-ceilinged room was 
crowded when Doctor Hugh and Rosemary 
made their way through the maze of little tables. 

“Kathleen says they’re famous for waffles,” 
said Rosemary as they seated themselves at a 
corner table a fluffy little waitress found for 
them. 

And instantly she regretted that remark. 

Doctor Hugh returned the bows of several 
friends—he was almost as well known in Ben- 
nington from his activities in the hospital as in 
Eastshore—gave their order to the hovering 
waitress and then asked casually what Kathleen 
knew about the tea room. 

“Oh, she comes over, with Nina Edmonds, 
after school,” Rosemary explained uncomfort- 
ably. “I shouldn’t have said that—if I had as 
much allowance as Kathleen has, I’d be over 
here, too.” 

“Think so?” grinned Doctor Hugh. 

“But you won’t make a fuss, will you?” Rose- 
mary urged anxiously. “That was a slip of the 
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tongue and I don’t think it’s fair of you to pay 
any attention.” 

“T hope you'll trust me to be fair,” said Doc- 
tor Hugh noncommittally. 

The beautiful golden brown waffles arrived 
and engaged their attention for the next few 
minutes. But Rosemary shrewdly suspected that 
Doctor Hugh was turning over a number of 
matters in his mind. A Jjitney ran from East- 
shore to Bennington and Kathleen and Nina 
and Fannie had recently made it a practice to 
slip over to Bennington after school and indulge 
in a hearty afternoon tea. They gorged on 
waffles and ice cream and pastries, bought candy 
for the return trip and generally enjoyed them- 
selves. There was nothing wrong in it, except 
that they spent too much money, perhaps, and 
what was more serious, destroyed their appetites 
for plain, wholesome food. After one of these 
teas, Kathleen would regard her dinner plate 
with ill-concealed aversion and Winnie would 
sniff audibly as she went about her serving. If 
the doctor was at the table, an argument might 
ensue, and lately Shirley, who had cherished odd 
ideas of her own on the subject of diet until 
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“educated” into sane acceptance of others, had 
shown signs of relapsing. She continued to ad- 
mire “the princess” and she thought it rather 
distinguished than otherwise to demand certain 
dishes or refuse others with emphasis. Even be- 
ing sent away from the table did not entirely 
convince Shirley that nothing was to be gained 
by expressing her individuality at meal times. 

Rosemary had ice cream, following the waffles 
—‘‘once a year can not harm you,” stated the 
doctor—and then they bought some of the de- 
licious-looking home-made candy to take home. 
Threading the November dusk on the homeward 
way, Rosemary decided that the afternoon had 
ended pleasantly after all. 

“TI wish,” she announced dreamily, “that I hed 
a hat like the one that girl wore—the one who 
sat at the side table, against the wall.” 

“Didn’t notice,” said Doctor Hugh bluntly. 

“It was rose faille silk,” Rosemary instructed 
him, “with a panne velvet brim. I get tired of 
plain hats all the time,” she added plaintively. 

Then, without warning, she abandoned the 
discussion of hats. 

“Hugh,” she said abruptly, “why didn’t you 
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want me to go with Frank Fenton? He’s just 
as nice as he can be.” 

“But he isn’t as careful a driver as he could 
be,” was the doctor’s prompt retort. “In fact, 
he’s extremely careless and I’d like you to de- 
cline future invitations solely on that account. 
I won’t say Frank likes to show off, but he is 
given to brilliant driving and I don’t want you 
figuring in any of his exhibitions.” 

Rosemary said “Oh,” and lapsed into a brown 
study that lasted until they were home. A figure 
hunched on the front steps stood up and came 
down the walk to meet them. It was Jack 
Welles. 

“I brought you some bitter-sweet, Rosemary,” 
he said humbly. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A LITERARY MEETING 


Le proved to be an exceptionally 
agreeable affair that evening. Mrs. 
Willis invited Jack to stay and he ac- 
cepted. Kathleen came downstairs and either 
the rest or her tears had given her relief, for she 
exerted herself to be pleasant. Rosemary knew 
that Jack’s apology was given her with the scar- 
let berries and she neither expected nor exacted 
a further. 

After dinner they turned back the living-room 
rug and Mrs. Willis played for them to dance— 
it was an excellent opportunity, they decided, to 
practice what Professor Barvardo preached, as 
Jack declared. When a call came for Doctor 
Hugh that there had been an accident, he was 
loth to leave the comfortable, happy scene. 

Jack had gone home and the younger girls 
were in bed, when he returned. Rosemary and 
Kathleen were arguing whether the town whistle 
had blown for nine o’clock or not, and they 


agreed to abide by the doctor’s watch. 
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“Three after nine,” he reported. “By the way, 
Rosemary,” he added, turning to his sister, “I’ve 
been patching up Frank Fenton—he drove his 
car into a telegraph pole, trying to avoid being 
side-swiped by the Interurban car.” 

Both Rosemary and Kathleen exclaimed and 
insisted on having the details. Frank, it seemed, 

had not been much hurt—a sprained wrist was 
luckily his severest injury—but he had been 
badly shaken up and his car was sadly in need of 
repairs. 

“Perhaps he’ll consent to drive more cautiously 
after this,” commented the doctor tersely. 

Winnie had never liked Frank Fenton—“I 
don’t take to him,” was her frank expression of 
her attitude and when she heard of the accident, 
which was town news the next morning, since 
Eastshore saw no reason for dissembling its in- 
terest in its inhabitants and their affairs, she an- 
nounced that she had always expected it. 

“He’s a careless chap and the worst of him, he 
isn’t content with being careless when he can take 
* all the consequences,” she declared. “You'd 
think if he had some one in the car with him, he’d 
slow down and act sensible—but no, he has to 
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make himself out a daredevil driver. I hope 
Hughie puts his foot down flat, if ever he wants 
to take Rosemary driving with him.” 

“But he didn’t have any one with him Saturday 
night,” argued Mrs. Hollister, who was the re- 
cipient of Winnie’s confidences. 

“Tt would have been all the same,” Winnie af- 
firmed, with magnificent reversal of her own ar- 
guments. 

It was Kathleen who revealed to Winnie that 
she and Rosemary had been asked to go with 
Frank that Saturday afternoon. 

“Rosemary would come home and ask first,” 
said Kathleen, who was giving herself a mani- 
cure while Winnie put the room in order after its 
weekly cleaning. 

Rosemary was downstairs practicing and Win- 
nie could hear the piano as she talked. She 
didn’t approve of Kathleen’s selection of an oc- 
cupation—to Winnie’s mind, it would have been 
much more to the purpose if she had lent a hand 
to the dusting and straightening up—but it was 
not Winnie’s way to interfere. She listened in- 
terestedly while Kathleen gave her version of the 
incident and did not pause in her work. 
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“Of course she would come home and ask 
first,” she said, with a triumphant flick of her 
dust cloth, when Kathleen had finished. ‘That’s 
Rosemary for you—it’s the gold in her hair.” 

“The gold in her hair?” repeated Kathleen un- 
certainly. 

Winnie nodded and picked up a towel from 
the floor. 

“T wish you wouldn’t fling your things around 
all creation,” she said mildly. ‘Some one has to 
pick them up, you know. Yes, it’s the gold in 
Rosemary’s hair—haven’t you ever noticed when 
the right light is on it, it’s almost pure gold? 
That’s Rosemary right through—pure gold. 
You can bank on her to do the right thing, al- 
ways.” 

But Winnie didn’t consider it necessary to re- 
mind Kathleen that under the gold of her favor- 
ite’s hair was the red—sometimes when the sun 
fell on Rosemary it turned her hair to burnished 
copper. And this red under gold might have 
been said to represent the fire and flame and 
daring and willfulness that was as much a part of 
Rosemary as the gold of her other qualities. 

Ii was the copper-haired Rosemary who 
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yielded, a week later, to Kathleen’s suggestion 
that she attend the Literary Club meeting. Mrs. 
Willis was spending three or four days in the 
city, the guest of a friend of her mother’s—an 
old lady so feeble that she never left the spacious 
hotel where she made her home. Once or twice 
a year, Mrs. Willis visited her and the occasions 
were bright spots in the long, weary months that 
made up Mrs. Tucker’s existence. 

“Do come to the meeting to-night, Rosemary,” 
begged Kathleen. “You'll like it—and there 
never will be such a good chance again. Aunt 
Mary’s away, so you don’t have to ask her and 
Hugh isn’t home, either—we’ll be back before 
he gets in.” 

“There’s Winnie,” Rosemary said doubtfully. 

“Well, for goodness’ sake, you don’t have to 
tell Winnie every place you go, do you?” de- 
manded Kathleen, with asperity. 

“She'll ask me,” Rosemary said mildly. 

But the more she thought about the meeting, 
the more she wanted to go, and at dinner time 
she told Kathleen that she had made up her mind. 

“Tl go with you and we’ll take the key, so 
Winnie won’t have to sit up for us,” she an- 
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nounced. “Only we must get back before Hugh 
does.” 

Doctor Hugh was attending a meeting and 
dinner of the hospital Board of Directors and 
was expected home shortly after ten that night. 

“Oh, we'll be home before he is,” said Kath- 
leen confidently. “If Winnie will only keep 
still, he’ll never know you went.” 

Rosemary gave her a curious glance from blue 
eyes that could be exceedingly direct. 

“Of course I'll tell Hugh myself, afterwards,” 
she announced. “The only reason I don’t tell 
him things first is because he might say no— 
but I won’t be sneaky.” 

And it was just this peculiar reasoning that 
Rosemary sometimes had difficulty in explain- 
ing—as long as she didn’t ask permission, but 
took it and then made confession and accepted 
the consequences, she thought no great fault 
should be found with her actions. Not even to 
herself would she acknowledge that where she 
knew right from wrong, she was responsible for 
her own decisions. 

So after dinner that evening she told Winnie 
that she was going out with Kathleen. 
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“T think you might amuse your little sisters,” 
said Winnie disapprovingly. 

“They can play dominoes,” Rosemary an- 
swered carelessly. 

“T thought you were more dressed up than 
usual,” declared Winnie. “I suppose you're go- 
ing to that fool literary society meeting. Does 
Hugh know it?” 

“He isn’t home, so she can’t ask him,” Kath- 
leen put in. 

“And I notice she takes a night when he isn’t 
home to go,” retorted Winnie. “Well, as long 
as it isn’t anything worse, I suppose I have no 
call to interfere. But I don’t advise either one 
of you to stay late.” 

“We're going to take the key,” Rosemary as- 
sured her. “Then you won’t have to sit up for 
us—and Winnie, don’t tell Hugh. He’ll think 
I’ve gone to bed, and I will tell him myself in 
the morning—you know I will.” . 

Winnie’s naturally rather grim expression 
tightened. 

“T ought to make you hand over that key, if I 
had to spank you first,” she said vigorously. 
“But any one with half an eye can see you’re 
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bent and determined on doing something you 
shouldn’t—and I don’t know but you’d better 
find out for yourself each time that it doesn’t 
pay you. Only let me tell you this, Rosemary— 

if you think you’re going to come into your 
mother’s house at night and find no one waiting 
for you, you're grandly mistaken—key or no. 
key.” 

“T never heard so much argument about noth- 
ing at all in my life,’ grumbled Kathleen as they 
went down the steps a few moments later. “I 
suppose now she’ll sit up like a martyr and look 
daggers at us, if it is two minutes after ten.” 

“Winnie’s all right,” Rosemary said loyally. 
“When Mother isn’t home she thinks she has to. 
look after us more than usual—that’s all.” 

The club meeting was to be held at Corrine 
Harrow’s house. Rosemary had never met Cor- 
rine’s mother, and after the girls were assembled. 
in the long, narrow parlor, she momentarily ex- 
pected her to appear. But when she said some- 
thing to Fannie Mears, that young person’s eyes. 
crinkled up in laughter. 

“Why Mr. and Mrs. Harrow are away—that’s. 
why Corrine has the club to-night,” said Fannie. 
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“They don’t like a crowd in the house, and Cor- 
rine never can entertain when they are home.” 

Rosemary looked slightly shocked and Fannie 
lost patience. 

“T don’t see why you have to look like that,” 
she commented crossly. “Don’t you ever do any- 
thing when your mother is away that you 
wouldn’t do if she were home?” 

Rosemary’s lashes swept down, hiding her 
eyes. If her mother were home, would she be 
here in Corrine’s house? 

This wasn’t a very auspicious beginning for 
the evening and things did not brighten. Rose- 
mary privately thought the program rather 
stupid—the girls were always forgetting to fol- 
low it and going off into conversations of their 
own from which Nina Edmonds, who was chair- 
man, had to recall them. Corrine read an in- 
terminably long and dull story whose one merit 
lay in the fact that it was “original.” 

It seemed to Rosemary that the members 
hailed the conclusion of the meeting with some- 
thing like relief, and when Corrine invited them 
out to the dining-room, where a frightened-look- 
ing little maid served coffee and sandwiches and 
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ice cream (charged to the town caterer, Fannie 
whispered to Rosemary, who knew as well as 
though she had been told, that Corrine’s parents 
would have this to discover later when the 
monthly bills came in), the first note of hilarity 
crept into the assembly. 

“Girls, let’s go to the movies!” suggested Nina 
who had drunk two cups of strong black coffee. 
“We can see almost half of the second run. 
Come on, let’s have a little fun.” 

There was a moment of indecision—most of 
the girls had no money with them—but when 
Nina and Kathleen volunteered to stand treat, 
that difficulty was removed, and they voted to 
go. Rosemary, putting on her coat and hat, sug- 
gested in an aside to Kathleen that they ought 
to go home instead. 

“Tt’s ten o’clock now,” she urged. “And it 
will be eleven before we get out of the Palace.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Kathleen snapped. “If you 
want to be a kill-joy, go on home: only you'll 
get me into hot water, for Hugh will say if you 
could come home early, I could, too. But do 
just as you please about it.” 

Rosemary went to the movies. Definitely 
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committed to it, she proceeded to enjoy herself 
thoroughly and when, as they came out of the 
little theater among the last patrons—for in 
Eastshore the early show was more popularly 
patronized—her eyes were dancing and _ her 
cheeks like wild roses. 

“Mother has an account at Mrs. Palmer’s,” 
said Fannie Mears. “Let’s get a sundae—she 
has a brand-new one she calls ‘Spring Dawn’ or 
something like that.” 

The little confectionery shop was brilliantly 
lighted and the dozen girls took possession of the 
fountain. They saw nothing incongruous in eat- 
ing “Spring Dawn” on a November night, and 
the plates of pink and white cream disappeared 
with customary magic. Rosemary, happening 
to turn as the door opened to let in a couple, 
saw the clock on the wall by the stove. 

“JXathleen,” she whispered in sudden panic. 
“Kathleen, it’s going on twelve!” 

“That must be fast,” said Kathleen uneasily, 
but a comparison with her wrist watch showed 
that the clock, if anything, was a few minutes 
slow. 

The other girls, their attention called to the 
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time, seemed to think it was well to go, and they 
hurried out, each assuring the other that they 
had no idea it could be so late. 

“Rosemary,” said Kathleen, who had been 
walking with Nina, “I’m going to stay over 
night with Nina—you don’t care? Ill go to 
school in the morning from her house.” 

Rosemary understood. Kathleen was afraid 
of what might be said to her, if Doctor Hugh 
were home, and she would take any method of 
escape that opened to her. When Kathleen was 
afraid, she was panic-stricken, blind to every- 
thing but the need of saving herself. 

“I don’t think it’s very nice to let Rosemary 
go home all alone,” Nina said doubtfully. “Per- 
haps you'll come stay at our house, Rosemary? 
There’s plenty of room, and we can telephone 
your house as soon as we get in, so they won’t 
worry about you.” 

“No, Id rather go home, thank you,” Rose- 
mary answered. “It’s all right for Kathleen, if 
she wants to stay—lI’ll run on ahead, because it 
is so late.” 

And she had gone a block, before she remem- 
bered that Kathleen had the key. 


CHAPTER XIX 


RECKONING 


HERE was nothing to do but go back— 

- unless she wanted to take the chance of 

finding Winnie still up, or waking her 

to answer the door bell. If Hugh had not come 

home, Winnie would come down to let her in, 

but Rosemary did not particularly fancy ring- 

ing the bell to have the door opened by Doctor 
Hugh himself. 

She turned and sped back along the silent 
street, catching up with Kathleen and Nina as 
they were turning in at the path to the latter’s 
house. 

“My goodness, you scared me pretty near to 
death,” complained Kathleen, fumbling in her 
bag for the door key. “I thought some one was 
chasing us.” 

Rosemary almost snatched the key and fled. 
She had never been out so late alone before, and 
though she was not frightened, she had no wish 


to meet any one. The shadows were vaguely 
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disquieting, and when an automobile sounded 
purring in the distance, Rosemary found herself 
dodging behind a tree. 

“I hope, oh, I hope Winnie didn’t sit up for 
me,” she told herself nervously as she came in 
sight of the house. 

The night light burned in the office and a glow 
on the other side of the door showed that a light 
was in the living-room—probably one of the low 
reading lamps. Rosemary’s heart sank. Win- 
nie must have waited or she had told the Doctor 
and he was reading there. 

Rosemary tip-toed across the dark lawn—she 
had an odd feeling that her case would be much 
better if only she did not have to call some one 
to let her in—and then, just at the foot of the 
steps, dropped the key which fell on the stones 
with a ringing clatter that to her horror-stricken 
ears seemed to have a thousand echoes. 

“Rosemary!” said some one behind her. 

Rosemary knew at once that there would be no 
deferred explanations. Doctor Hugh stood 
staring at her in amazement. 

“I—I| dropped the door key,’ stammered 
Rosemary. 
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Her brother picked it up and together they 
went up the steps. As their feet sounded on the 
porch floor, the door was flung open and Winnie 
looked out at them. 

“Is that you, Rosemary Willis?” she demanded 
implacably. “Well, I hope you're satisfied— 
such a night as I’ve had! I always say your 
headstrong ways will get you into trouble if no 
one is ever going to lay a straw in your path— 
where’s Kathleen?” 

Still talking volubly, Winnie closed the door 
and bolted and chained it for the night. 

“Do you know it’s twelve o’clock and after?” 
she demanded. “Hughie, it’s high time you 
knew what goes on the minute your back’s 
turned—since Kathleen Stuart came, you can’t 
do a thing with Rosemary. She’s set on know- 
ing more than any one else and I can’t tell her 
anything.” ; 

This was not exactly just, but Winnie’s nerves 
were rasped by hours of worry and waiting. 

“You blame Kathleen for everything!’ Rose- 
mary flared, taking refuge in anger herself. 
““And you treat me like a child all the time: I’m 
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not Sarah, and I won’t be scolded as though I 
was ten years old.” 

Rosemary’s eyes were black with fury, and 
she flung her hat on the hall table as though it 
would have been a relief to her to hurl something 
at the faithful Winnie. 

“We'll talk this over in the morning,” said 
Doctor Hugh levelly. “There are just one or 
two questions I’d like to get straight first, though 
—where have you been, Rosemary?” 

“I went to a meeting of the Literary Club,” 
said Rosemary shortly. 

The doctor made no comment. 

“Where is Kathleen?” he asked. 

“Spending the night with Nina Edmonds,” 
Rosemary answered, and Winnie gave a terrific 
snort. 

“Afraid to come home and face the music,” 
she said confidently. “You needn’t tell me—I’d 
like to know what you girls have been up to. 
No literary meeting lasts till midnight.” 

Doctor Hugh nodded to Rosemary, who 
started upstairs. 

“My land, Hughie, is that all you have to 
say?” she heard Winnie complain querulously. 
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“T tell you I nearly went crazy, wondering what 
could have happened. I telephone ” 

Rosemary shut out the sound of the nervous 
voice with the closing of her bedroom door. She 
was furiously angry—at Winnie who was mak- 
ing such a fuss over a trivial matter—at Kath- 
leen, who had left her to face the situation alone 
—and at Doctor Hugh, who had managed to 
arrive at such an inopportune moment. Every- 
thing conspired against her, thought Rosemary, 
preparing for bed in an unlovely frame of mind. 

But in the morning, as Doctor Hugh had fore- 
seen, her viewpoint had shifted. Winnie had 
been cross, acknowledged Rosemary as_ she 
bathed her eyes which felt heavy partly from 
loss of sleep, partly from crying, because she 
was worried: when Winnie was anxious, she was 
always cross. And Kathleen had been afraid 
of Hugh—that was the only reason she had 
elected to stay with Nina; Kathleen couldn’t 
help being afraid, any more than Winnie could 
help being cross. 

“I wonder what Hugh will say?” speculated 
Rosemary, putting on a clean middy blouse and 
rather luxuriating in the sense of having the 
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room to herself. Kathleen was apt to require 
most of the space for herself and her belongings 
when she dressed. 

There was a great deal to do before break- 
fast—at least Rosemary seemed to find tasks 
that kept her in Sarah and Shirley’s room until 
Winnie called them to come down. Of course, 
with Mrs. Willis away, it was necessary to keep 
an eye on Sarah, or she would go to school half 
dressed or so absent-mindedly put together that 
repairs would be necessary mid-way in the ses- 
sion. She and Shirley displayed a good deal of 
curiosity as to the meeting Rosemary had at- 
tended, and asked a number of questions which 
Rosemary answered as best she could. 

They all went down together to the dining- 
room and Winnie, who had been thinking, too, 
greeted Rosemary as affectionately as usual. 
Doctor Hugh was busy in the office with an early 
patient and Rosemary began to hope that she 
would be allowed to get away to school without 
the interview she was dreading, when he came 
out and began his breakfast leisurely. Sarah 
and Shirley thought it “funny” that Kathleen 
was absent, and it was actually a relief to Rose- 
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mary when Doctor Hugh told them to “run 
along to school and put some of that curiosity 
into the geography lesson: no, Rosemary isn’t 
coming right away—don’t wait for her this 
morning.” 

“Let’s go into the office where we won’t be in- 
terrupted,” said the doctor, after the younger 
children had at last taken themselves off, and 
Rosemary, following him into the sunny room, 
wished fervently for the first time that she had 
been deaf to Kathleen’s invitation. 

His first question rather surprised her. 

“Did you have a good time last night?” he 
asked conversationally. 

“T thought it was an awfully stupid meeting,” 
returned Rosemary, meeting his eyes frankly. 
“None of the girls seemed to know exactly what 
to do.” 

“Would you have gone with Kathleen, if 
Mother had been home, Rosemary?” 

This time the blue eyes were averted. Rose- 
mary shook her head. 

“Why not?” 

““Because—oh, because Mother doesn’t like the 
Literary Club. I don’t know why, exactl vs 
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“Careful—you know why, if you’re willing to 
admit it; last night is an excellent example.” 

Rosemary was silent, twisting her handker- 
chief. 

“What made the meeting last so late?” in- 
quired Doctor Hugh presently. 

“We went to the movies,” Rosemary replied 
in a very small voice. 

“What time?” 

“It was almost ten. And then we had a sun- 
dae at Mrs. Palmer’s.”’ 

“IT see. Mother doesn’t care much for the 
crowd that goes to that shop, does she?” 

“She thinks they’re noisy,” admitted Rose- 
mary reluctantly. 

“And you came home alone, after Kathleen 
had decided to stay with Nina?” Doctor Hugh 
suggested. 

“Nina asked me, too—she said she’d telephone 
so Winnie wouldn’t worry,” said Rosemary. 
“But I didn’t want to stay. And I was going 
to tell you about it, anyway, Hugh. Winnie 
knows that.” 

“Certainly—after you’d had your own way,” 
the doctor returned calmly. ‘You usually do’ 
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own up, when you know it is too late to have 
your plans upset.” 

Rosemary flushed and bit her lip. 

“So you were dashing about the streets alone 
at midnight,” her brother went on. “No won- 
der Winnie was worried.” 

“There’s nothing to worry about,’ Rosemary 
insisted. ‘Nothing ever happens in Kastshore, 
and anyway it was only once, Hugh.” 

“Once is quite enough,” he informed her 
curtly. “Rosemary, Winnie tells me that she 
telephoned Mrs. Harrow at eleven o’clock and 
she said there had been no meeting there.” 

Rosemary felt a sinking sensation go through 
her. Corrine Harrow had entertained the club 
without her mother’s knowledge, and while they 
were at the movies the little maid had cleared 
away all traces of the supper and set the parlor 
in order—it was easy to understand that. 

“Winnie understood you to say that the meet- 
ing was to be at Corrine Harrow’s house,” said 
Doctor Hugh quietly. 

Rosemary nodded miserably. 

“Well, where was it held?” the doctor asked 
inflexibly. 
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This was dreadful. Rosemary felt herself to 
be in a turmoil. There was Corrine—there was 
Kathleen—and what could Hugh be thinking of 
her? 

“T think you’d better tell me, Rosemary,” the 
even voice went on, “because it is a very easy 
matter to uncover. I am interested only as you 
are concerned and incidentally, Kathleen. You 
will not be betraying any confidences, for it will 
go no further.” 

Rosemary drew a deep breath. 

“We went to Corrine’s house,” she murmured. 

“T don’t understand.” 

Rosemary raised shamed eyes to the dark ones 
regarding her so keenly. 

“Corinne’s mother wasn’t home—she didn’t 
know she explained haltingly. “Her 
mother doesn’t like her to have a crowd of girls. 
She wasn’t coming home till half past ten, so 
Corrine thought that would be a good time to 
have the club.” 

Doctor Hugh said nothing for a few moments. 

“A nice performance all the way through,” he 
commented. “I hope you’ve enjoyed having 
your own way, Rosemary.” 
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“T wouldn’t go again, if Kathleen begged me 
to,” said Rosemary earnestly. “I didn’t know 
we were going to the movies and everything.” 

“Well, this settles one thing,” Doctor Hugh 
declared, reaching for his phone which had be- 
gun to ring madly. “Kathleen resigns at once 
from this club. I'll tell her as soon as I see her.” 

“She'll blame me,” said Rosemary in alarm. 
“That’s not fair, Hugh—she can’t help what 
Corrine does. Kathleen will have a fit.” 

“Let her,’ Doctor Hugh responded laconi- 
cally, listening to the metallic voice that clicked 
in his ear. “All right, Martin—be there in half 
an hour.” 


CHAPTER XX 


KATHLEEN VISITS 


ah O say that Kathleen was provoked was 
putting it mildly. She had the “fit” 
Rosemary had prophesied for her, but all 
her storming and raging failed to alter Doctor 
Hugh’s decision. 

“As a club, I can’t see that it accomplishes 
anything worth while, and it certainly is teach- 
ing you worse than nothing,” he said flatly. 
“Now, Kathleen, there’s no use in going over this 
again—Rosemary isn’t responsible, so don’t 
blame her. Put it down to one of my queer no- 
tions if you will—part of the program I am map- 
ping out for you with your father’s consent.” 

Kathleen frowned. She was curled up in one 
of the office chairs, having taken Rosemary’s ad- 
vice, to “talk to Hugh.” 

“You don’t have to be afraid of him,” Rose- 
mary had argued, “and you’d much better talk 


to him than try to do what you want to in spite 
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of him. Perhaps he’ll give in, if you explain 
that the club is going to have earlier meetings.” 

But while Doctor Hugh had been willing to 
listen to “the princess,” he had not given in. 
More, he had taken the opportunity to tell her 
that he had again written to her father, asking a 
further curtailment of her allowance. 

“You’re breaking your diet rules, and if you 
can’t be trusted with money, you're better off 
without it,” he said briefly. “And, Kathleen— 
I don’t want you to give Shirley money.” 

Kathleen stirred uneasily. 

“Who says I do?” she demanded with some- 
thing of the imperious manner the girls who ad- 
mired her tried so hard to imitate. 

“Why, she spills pennies and nickels all over 
the house,” said Doctor Hugh, smiling. “She 
doesn’t know the need of money and it’s noth- 
ing to her—but she mustn’t learn to be paid for 
little services of love.” 

“Well, she’s the only one in this house who 
thinks I’m nice,” Kathleen declared, quick tears 
springing to her eyes. “Shirley dotes on me and 
doesn’t mind saying so.” 

“Rosemary loves you,” said Doctor Hugh, 
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surprised at the sudden turn the conversation 
had taken. | 

“Yes, she loves me, because she thinks I need 
loving,” Kathleen returned, drying her eyes. 
“So does Aunt Mary—but Shirley loves me be- 
cause she thinks I am just lovely!” | 

Doctor Hugh knew what she was trying to 
say, and he was more touched than he cared ‘to 
show. So the little princess wanted to be loved 
for her strength and not for her weaknesses. 

“Then, Kathleen, can’t you see how important 
it is for you to be all that Shirley’s ideal should 
be?” he asked gently. 

“I can’t make myself over,” the girl retorted, 
the discontented expression tugging at the cor- 
ners of her mouth again. 

“You don’t have to,” said Doctor Hugh, ig- 
noring the insistent ’phone bell for a moment. 
“Just a few alterations, Kathleen—you have 
everything you need, if you'll only believe it.” 

He smiled at her and Kathleen, for the first 
time, smiled back naturally and sweetly. She 
wasn’t afraid of Doctor Hugh when he looked 
at her like that. As he took down the receiver, 
she went in search of Rosemary, and not until 
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she found her did she realize that her appeal had 
not been granted. 

Mrs. Willis was still away, for Mrs. Tucker 
had had one of her “spells” and though pitiably 
weak, the old lady clung to the daughter of her 
childhood friend and begged her not to leave 
her. Doctor Hugh drove in to see his mother 
and assure her that with Winnie, the household 
would run smoothly. As long as she did not 
allow herself to be made ill by too close confine- 
ment, he thought it would do her no harm to re- 
main. She had a beautiful room and bath to 
herself and every possible form of service. Doc- 
tor Hugh realized what his sisters could not, that 
the care of the house and her family was often 
a heavy burden to the little mother. A burden 
she would not for worlds have dropped or 
lightened at the expense of any of her children’s 
comfort and happiness, but nevertheless a bur- 
den. 

“She really has more chance to rest there than 
she has at home,” said Doctor Hugh to Rose- 
mary, on his return. “Mrs. Tucker sleeps a 
great deal and Mother has hours to herself.” 

Kathleen spent the Sunday following the dis- 
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astrous club meeting with Nina Edmonds. Doc- 
tor Hugh had never particularly approved of 
Nina and he thought her a no more suitable friend 
or better influence for Kathleen than he had for 
‘Rosemary. But he did not enjoy saying “no” 
any more than was positively necessary, and he 
was aware that Kathleen’s forced resignation 
from her club had hurt her pride severely. So 
when she announced, ungraciously, that she was 
going to visit Nina over Sunday, if he didn’t 
“mind,” he assented cheerfully. 

“Are you coming home Sunday night, or go- 
ing to school from her house Monday morning?” 
he asked casually. 

“Oh, I'll go with Nina, Monday,” said Kath- 
leen almost pleasantly. 

Rosemary wondered at her taking her best 
clothes—Sunday in Eastshore was not a gala 
occasion—but she said nothing. But when 
Kathleen and Nina were both absent from school 
Monday morning, Rosemary wondered. Sarah 
and Shirley, not being in the same classroom, did 
not notice that Kathleen was not in school, and 
when she came in a few moments before dinner 
that night, with her suitcase, they supposed she 
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had gone back to Nina’s house for it after the 
afternoon session. 

Kathleen ducked up to her room and almost 
immediately Winnie rang the dinner gong. ‘The 
family were at the table when Kathleen hurried 
in, a frown between her dark brows. Evidently 
her visit had not left her feeling sunshiny. 

“Who’s been fooling with my gold pencil?” 
she demanded as Doctor Hugh began to carve. 

Rosemary remarked that she sounded like the 
story of the three bears and their porridge. 

“Til bet anything Sarah used it while I was 
away, saia Kathleen, and there was a nervous 
note in her voice that made the doctor look at 
her sharply. | 

She did not look well, and there were dark cir- 
cles under her eyes. 

“Well, if I did,” said Sarah hardily, “what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“Careful,” warned her brother, putting gravy 
on Shirley’s mashed potato. “I think you’d bet- 
ter wait till you’ve had something to eat—you 
sound as Plum Pit does when he’s peeved.” 

“T think it’s a shame,” Kathleen complained, 
her voice trembling, “if I can’t go away for a 
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day without some one touching my things. I 
left that pencil on my dresser.” 

Sarah was always peculiarly sensitive to at- 
mosphere. She could be driven into open war- 

are, by merely sensing opposition or hostility. 

Now, her eyes began to smolder, and Rosemary 
was startled to see the dislike that looked out of 
them. 

“I took your old pencil,” said Sarah with 
forced distinctness, “and I used it and I put it 
_ back exactly where I found it.” 

“Yes, and you’ve broken it—the lead won’t 
come out,” Kathleen jangled. 

To do her justice, she didn’t actually want to 
quarrel, but she was in the mental state where 
she couldn’t keep still. 

“T did not break it,” countered Sarah. 

“That's enough,” Doctor Hugh announced. 
“The rest of us don’t find this conversation very 
edifying. Eat your dinner, Sarah.” 

“IT won't,” said Sarah, who, mulish tendencies 
aroused, could be counted on to keep alive her 
side of the argument. 

Of course that retort is one that must not be 
used in any well-brought up household and 
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Sarah, remaining obstinate, was finally sent from 
the table in disgrace. 

“I’m sorry you couldn’t wait till after dinner, 
Kathleen,” said Doctor Hugh wearily. 

Whereupon Kathleen burst into tears and 
rushed from the room, leaving Winnie, who was 
bringing in the dessert, to stare after her, and 
those left at the table divided as to emotions. 

“I suppose she and Nina Edmonds talked 
half the night and spent Sunday eating cake and 
candy,” said Doctor Hugh. “Kathleen’s nerves 
always betray her.” 

But Rosemary was sure there was something 
more serious the matter than “nerves,” and 
when she went upstairs after dinner and found 
Kathleen with her head buried in the pillow and 
still crying, she was positive. 

“Ah, Kathleen,” she said gently, putting her 
arms around the little figure. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter, dear? Does your head ache?” 

Kathleen mopped her eyes and shook her head. 

“I’ve done such a silly thing,” she sobbed. 
“Nina and I went in to the city to-day.” 

“Instead of going to school?” Rosemary asked. 

“Well, of course—how could we be in two — 
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places at once?” said Kathleen pettishly. “Nina 
likes to go shopping, and so do I, only I never 
have any money now that Hugh made Daddy 
stop sending me enough. And we had a won- 
derful luncheon—a whole lobster and ice cream, 
and then we went to the movies in the afternoon. 
I was a little car sick coming home—Nina said 
she thought it was the lobster. But, Rosemary— 
Nina never said a word till just as she was going 
into her house—I didn’t know we have to have 
absence excuses.” 

Rosemary understood. 

“Of course, you do,” she said. “Miss Fan- 
shawe is the fussiest teacher in the whole school— 
some of them will wait as long as a week for an 
excuse, but she sends you home the first day, if 
you forget to bring it.” 

“That’s what Nina said,” nodded Kathleen. 
“Well, how am I going to get an absence excuse 
when Aunt Mary isn’t home?” 

“There’s Hugh ” Rosemary hesitated. 

“Rosemary Willis, sometimes you haven’t any 
sense at all,” scolded Kathleen. “Can you see 
me telling Hugh that I went in to the city with 
Nina instead of going to school? And that I 
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borrowed ten dollars from Mrs. Edmonds and 
that we went to the biggest restaurant for 
luncheon and had everything he said I shouldn’t 
eat? He wouldn’t write me any excuse—he’d say 
if I wanted a play hookey, I could take the 
consequences.” 

Rosemary admitted that Filial would be likely 
to say something like that. She knew that he 
had small patience with Nina Edmonds and her 
ideas, and that Kathleen had exasperated him 
more than usual in the absence of Mrs. Willis 
by ignoring the rules he had laid down for her 
diet. He had even threatened to lock her in 
her room for three or four days on bread and 
water, and he was quite capable of putting the 
threat into effect. 

“Rosemary,” said Kathleen coaxingly, “you 
can help me out. I don’t mean to do this again 
—truly I never will. The lobster made me sick 
and the movie was dreadfully silly and Nina was 
so selfish I never want to go anywhere with her 
again. She doesn’t think of any one but her- 
self.” 

“How can I help you?” Rosemary asked, 
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reread 


thinking how small and tired Kathleen’s face was 
in the shaded light. 

“Write me an absence excuse,” said Kathleen 
promptly. “Your writing is almost like your 
mother’s—if you sign Aunt Mary’s name, Miss 
Fanshawe will never know the difference. Please, 
Rosemary—my head is beginning to ache and I 
won't sleep a wink if I know I have to go to 
school to-morrow without it.” 

Kathleen meant the excuse, not her head, and 
Rosemary, after some urging, agreed to write 
it. Kathleen went to sleep, dressed as she was, 
and when Rosemary bent over her to wake her, 
she put up her arms and smiled her infrequent, 
elusively sweet smile that made her elfin face en- 
chanting. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE ABSENCE EXCUSE 


BP eee csuat the next morning was 


not the usual cheerful meal. Rosemary, 

in her mother’s place, tried to do her best, 
but the odds were too heavy. It was a foggy 
morning and cold. Doctor Hugh had been out 
on a case half the night and was not inclined to 
light conversation, Sarah ignored Kathleen 
pointedly and the latter was morose and com- 
plained that she had not slept well. Shirley 
bickered with Winnie over the question of how 
much butter should go on a hot muffin, and Win- 
nie stepped on Plum Blossom and said unkind 
things about the small bow-wow. 

“How cross you are!” Rosemary sighed as 
Sarah flew to the defense of the dog. “I wish 
Mother would come home—no one takes the 
trouble to be polite when she isn’t here.” 

Rosemary was the last to leave that morning, 
for in her mother’s absence she made the beds 


for Winnie. Sarah was supposed to help her, 
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but Sarah’s domestic duties rested but lightly 
on her shoulders—as Jack Welles liked to ob- 
serve, they generally slid off without touching her 
conscience at all. Sarah and Shirley plodded 
off to school through the fog and Kathleen, her 
absence excuse safely in her books, hurried away 
with Nina Edmonds who stopped for her. 

To her surprise when she came downstairs, 
Rosemary found her brother still in the office. 

“Feel so lazy I think I'll stay home till this 
afternoon,” he smiled at her. ‘Ready for school? 
Werre a pretty crabby bunch for you to handle, 
I’m afraid, Sweetheart.” 

“You're so tired, Hugh,” said Rosemary 
with swift compunction. “Winnie says you 
didn’t get in till four. If the ’phone will only 
keep still, perhaps you can take a nap this morn- 
ing.” 

“Trot along and don’t have the cares of the 
family on your shoulders,” Doctor Hugh an- 
swered. “Don’t know what I’d do without you, 
Rosy-Posy; you’re my reliable girl and no mis- 
take.” 

Rosemary went on to school, feeling decidedly 
pleased with herself. She could easily have been 
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snappish, she reflected, but she had controlled 
herself, and it was pleasant to find that her ef- 
forts had not gone unnoticed. She made a heroic 
resolve to have more patience in the future and 
not to let the lapses of others, especially the 
shortcomings of her sisters, or of Kathleen, an- 
noy her. Rosemary, breasting the fog, was con- 
scious of a decided glow. She had never heard 
or, if she had, had forgotten the dangers of self- 
praise. 

However, when she reached the school build- 
ing, she came down to earth with a practical 
thump. Kathleen met her with the news that 
their room was to have a substitute teacher for 
the day at least. 

“Maybe longer,” reported Kathleen. “Miss 
Fanshawe has a perfectly terrible cold. This is 
a Miss Hooker, and the boys say she is a Tar- 
tar.” 

Kathleen was merely repeating hearsay and 
unfortunately criticism of a teacher is seldom 
flattering. Rosemary’s first glimpse of Miss 
Hooker was not reassuring—she looked, the girl 
reflected, as though her breakfast had not been 
pleasant, either. Miss Hooker was having one 
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of the boys clean the boards, and she was scold- 
ing him vigorously as he worked. 

As soon as assembly was over, the teacher 
-marked the attendance and noted the absences of 
the previous day. Rosemary, with a tardy cau- 
tion, tried to signal Kathleen not to hand in her 
excuse— Miss Hooker might not be such a stick- 
ler for written excuses in the absence of the 
regular teacher—but Kathleen did not see. 
Asked if she had brought an excuse, she calmly 
surrendered the one Rosemary had written. 

Miss Hooker may have been a nervous young 
woman herself or unfamiliarity with the class 
and the regular routine may have unconsciously 
irritated her. Whatever the reason, she pro- 
ceeded to make her pupils thoroughly uneasy, 
and the jerky recitations proceeded at a pace 
that toward the end of the afternoon verged on 
the panic-stricken. Kathleen, failing at the 
board in a grammar lesson, burst into tears, and 
Nina Edmonds, attempting to soothe her, also 
ended in tears, after an unpleasant episode in 
which she incurred a much-merited reprimand 
for impertinence. 

The dismissal bell had never been so welcome, © 
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and if Miss Fanshawe had known in what ven- 
eration her qualities were held at the close of 
that trying day, she might have been sus- 
tained more cheerfully through the trying periods 
that fall to the lot of every conscientious 
teacher. 

“Just a minute, Kathleen,” said Miss Hooker, 
as the girls were leaving the cloak-room. “I 
want you to take this note to Doctor Willis.” 

She held out a square white envelope and 
Kathleen took it mechanically. Out in the yard 
she looked at Rosemary and Rosemary stared 
at her. 

“Tt—it’s a—note!” Kathleen began to cry 
again. ‘What do you suppose she is writing a 
note about?” she sobbed. 

Kathleen was still tired from the whirlwind 
trip she and Nina had taken to the city the day 
before and to that were added the effects of lit- 
tle sleep and an unwise indulgence in sweets and 
lobster. She could have controlled her tears 
if she had made the effort, but she didn’t feel 
like making any kind of effort, and the more 
she cried the sorrier she felt for herself. 

“Don’t ery on the street—every one will look 
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at you,” said Rosemary hastily. “I don’t know 
what on earth she could have to write Hugh 
about—here, what are you doing?’ for Kath- 
leen had torn the note in two with a quick twist 
of her slim hands. 

“Haven't you any sense at all?” demanded 
Rosemary, losing her patience at this juncture. 
“Tf that note needs an answer, Miss Hooker will 
ask for it the first thing in the morning; and now 
how will you explain it being torn?” 

Kathleen’s strongest impulse was to toss the 
pieces of paper in the gutter, but as Sarah and 
Shirley came up to them now, she hastily dropped 
them between the covers of a book and began 
to walk on. 

“What’s Kathleen crying for?” asked Sarah 
with what seemed to her older sister brutal curi- 
osity. But then Sarah was never subtle. 

“She had a horrid time in school,” Rosemary 
answered while Shirley, aghast at the tear- 
streaked face of her idol, ran along beside her 
and begged her not to “feel bad.” 

There was no one home when they reached the 
house but Winnie and Rosemary’s music teacher 
—TKathleen declaring that her head was “split- 
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ting’’ escaped to her room while Rosemary sat 
down at the piano and the younger girls went out 
to visit the long-suffering rabbits. 

As soon as Miss Mason had left, Rosemary 
went in search of Kathleen. To her astonish- 
ment, she found her cousin undressed and in bed. 

“Kathleen! Are you sick?” asked Rosemary 
alarmed immediately. 

Although it was not much after four o’clock, 
the room was rapidly darkening and Rosemary 
switched on the light. Kathleen sat up, her face 
distorted from crying. 

“Oh! Oh!” she moaned. “I feel dreadful. I’m 
so sick and that horrible note made me worse. 
I don’t know what to do—I wish I’d never gone 
to schoo]—”’ 

Rosemary put a cool, firm hand on the hot 
forehead. Kathleen had a fever and the sus- 
picion that she might be “putting on” could be 
dismissed. 

“What note?” asked Rosemary aie and 
then, as she understood, a little frown of distress 
puckered her brows. 

“Did you read what Miss Hooker wrote 
Hugh?” she demanded. 
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“Of course I did,’ Kathleen retorted, a chill 
shaking her from head to foot. “I knew it was 
something nasty—she’s found out about the ab- 
sence excuse—she knows Aunt Mary wasn’t 
home to sign it. And she thinks I wrote it and 
calls it forgery and cheating and everything ter- 
rible—where are you going, Rosemary?” 

“To get Hugh—I heard him come in,” said 
Rosemary. “He'll have to give you something 
—you’re burning up with fever and shaking with 
cold. And please stop crying, Kathleen—that’s 
really making you ull.” 

“I won’t see Hugh!’ Kathleen cried hoarsely. 
“T tell you I won’t—and I won't be called a 
forger and a cheat and names like that: if you 
bring Hugh up here, Rosemary, Ill run away 
the first chance I get—Nina will lend me the 
money to go South with.” 

Rosemary picked up the pieces of the torn 
note which Kathleen had scattered on the coun- 
terpane. She put them in her pocket calmly. 

“I wrote that note, Kathleen—you don’t have 
to worry,” she said quietly. 

Instantly the tension of Kathleen’s wiry little 
body relaxed. Her eyes softened. 
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“That’s so—you did write it, didn’t you?” she 
agreed. “I know I asked you to, but I didn’t 
think about signing Aunt Mary’s name and how 
it would look. Then you'll tell Hugh I’m not to 
blame, won’t you?) And, Rosemary, I do love 
you—you’re so sweet”—she drew her cousin’s 
face down to hers and kissed her with hot, dry 
lips. 

Kathleen looked small and frail and pathetic 
—how could Rosemary remind her that she had 
been responsible for the wretched absence ex- 
cuse? Instead she soothed her as best she could, 
insisted that she must see Doctor Hugh and, to 
gain Kathleen’s consent to that, promised to 
take all the blame, do “all the telling” and it is 
to be feared, assume all the consequences. Thus 
fortified, Kathleen submitted meekly enough to 
a visit from the doctor who lectured her a little, 
in the main good-naturedly, ordered her to stay 
in bed till the next morning and, beyond a rather 
quizzical scrutiny, contented himself with few 
questions. 

Leaving Kathleen comfortably drowsy, after 
she had swallowed what he prescribed, Rosemary 
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followed him down to the office and laid the torn 
pieces of the note on his desk. 

“So that is what drove Kathleen into hys- 
terics?” he commented, managing to get the 
text of Miss Hooker’s complaint in spite of the 
mutilation. “She and Nina were up to some- 
thing Monday, eh? And Kathleen couldn’t 
come out directly and tell the truth.” 

“Kathleen was afraid to ask you for an ab- 
scence excuse,” said Rosemary clearly. 

“But she wasn’t afraid to forge one?’ Doctor 
Hugh suggested. 

The word sent the blood to Rosemary’s face, 
but she answered steadily. 

“Kathleen didn’t write that note—I did.” 

“You! And signed Mother’s name! Why, 
Rosemary Willis, do you know what you're say- 
ing?” 

Rosemary gulped and nodded. 

“I wrote it,” she insisted. 

In the silence that followed she heard the tick- 
ing of the desk clock—or was it the beating of 
her own heart? 

And then, when Doctor Hugh did speak, he 
surprised her. 
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“Tell me about it,” he said gently. “It isn’t 
like you to do that sort of thing, Rosemary.” 

Rosemary had a swift recollection of his praise 
that morning—well, there was nothing to do, but 
protect Kathleen as best she could. 

“Kathleen was afraid to ask you and I wrote 
it for her, that’s all,” she said hardily. “Miss 
Fanshawe makes you bring an absence excuse 
every time.” 

“It was a Miss Hooker who called me up,” 
Doctor Hugh said idly. 

“Called you up?” gasped Rosemary. “When 
—why did she call you up? She’s substituting 
for Miss Fanshawe,” she added in explanation. 

“I was home this morning when she called and 
asked for Mother,” replied the doctor. “Natu- 
rally I said Mrs. Willis wasn’t home and she 
seemed surprised to hear that she had been away 
for several days.” 

“Y wonder if I spelled something wrong?” 
Rosemary murmured. 

““W hose idea was this note?” asked her brother 
suddenly. 

He put his arm around her—she stood close 
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beside him—and apparently did not expect an 
answer. 

“I’m afraid I’m ashamed of you, Rosemary,” 
he informed her gravely. “I’m fully aware that 
you are shielding Kathleen, but nothing she can 
have done or said will excuse you—because she 
is weak enough to resort to cheating, doesn’t 
mean that you have to be weak, too. And you’re 
not helping her—in fact, you are definitely harm- 
ing her: Aunt Trudy would write an absence ex- 
cuse to get Kathleen out of a hole, but I con- 
fess I thought you had more backbone.” 

Rosemary tried to wrench herself free, but he 
held her closely. . 

“Careful,” he went on still quietly. “It isn’t 
often I am ashamed of you, or disappointed in 
you—I wonder if Kathleen is going to pull you 
down, instead of you helping her to be stronger?” 

Rosemary’s pride was deeply hurt and her 
mind was a conflict of emotions. She knew she 
had done wrong to sign her mother’s name to 
the absence excuse, but she was sure she was do- 
ing right in trying to save Kathleen from any 
blame. 
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“Kathleen trusts me,” she argued to herself. 
“She trusts me and she is afraid of Hugh.” 

And pity for Kathleen, Kathleen the weak but 
trusting, remained a compelling motive with 
Rosemary long after the issue of the absence note 
was past history. Though Doctor Hugh did suc- 
ceed in impressing upon both girls the serious- 
ness of their actual attempt to deceive and though 
he insisted that Kathleen must go with Rose- 
mary and explain and apologize to Miss Hooker 
—though Rosemary realized that she had for- 
feited, temporarily at least, some of his respect 
and confidence—the strong-willed little girl felt 
herself to be right as far as her attitude toward 
“the princess” was concerned. 

“But, oh, Mother, nothing is right when you’re 
away!” cried Rosemary in heartfelt relief when 
Mrs. Willis returned at the end of the week. 
“TI wonder what will happen next!” 


CHAPTER XXII 


A DESPERATE PLAN 


oN in this instance proved to be a 
wave of enthusiasm and interest in 
school work that flattered the Board 

of Education to the extent that “you could hear 
?em purr,” as Jack Welles insisted. The con- 
servative among the townfolk, who had frowned 
darkly on the dancing school classes and prophe- 
sied that the children would grow up in ignorance 
and with nimble heels, perhaps, but certainly 
empty heads, were also pleased. There was hope, 
they admitted, for the rising generation, after 
all. 

The cause for this self-congratulation was a 
competition staged by the county superintendent, 
in which a number of schools were invited to par- 
ticipate. The contest was intended primarily for 
the home economics and manual training classes 
and good-natured rivalry for the prizes offered 
promised to be keen. 


“Every one says Rosemary will get the cook- 
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ing prize,” announced Sarah at the dinner table 
one night. “She’s the best in our school, and 
Miss Parsons says she’ll back our schoo] against 
any of the county schools any time.” 

“Doesn’t sound exactly as Miss Parsons talks, 
but the gist of the matter remains,” Doctor Hugh 
commented. ‘What prize are you after, Sally?” 

Kathleen laughed a little thoughtlessly and 
Sarah glared. She and Kathleen grated on each 
other, there was no mistaking it. 

“I’m going to build a bird house,” said Sarah 
firmly. 

In the lower grades of the Eastshore schools, 
the girls took manual training with the boys and 
Sarah’s blunt little brown fingers were perfectly 
at home with saws and hammers and planes. 
What she would have done with a needle, even 
her mother found it impossible to imagine. 
Sarah herself refused to think ahead to the days 
when she must exchange fascinating scraps of 
wood for dull cloth and replace a knife with a 
thimble. 

Shirley, having neither manual training nor 
sewing nor cooking to offer, was constrained to 
be an eager listener, but Kathleen, though she 
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did not say so, was suddenly fired with ambition. 

“Tcan sew. I can sew just as well as the other 
girls,” she told herself. “Daddy would be proud 
of me, if I won the sewing prize. I’m going to 
enter my book in the competition.” 

The eighth grades made “sewing books” dur- 
ing the first half of the term. These books were 
merely blank books, bound in stiff covers and 
with samples of the various stitches practiced by 
the girls pasted on the blank leaves. Opposite 
each bit of sewing was a neatly written explana- 
tion of the stitch and the uses to which it was 
best suited. Ordinarily the sewing books were 
collected at the end of the term and a girl’s mark 
in that subject could be substantially raised or 
lowered, according to the neatness of her sewing 
samples and the expenditure of care and pains 
revealed in the written explanations. 

Kathleen was a dainty worker and she was 
sure that her book would stand comparison with 
those of her class companions and, probably, 
with the books sent in by other schools. The 
more she thought about having a prize to take 
South and show her father—it was understood 
that she would join him in the South during the 
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Christmas holidays and Aunt Trudy wrote 
weekly, suggesting that Mrs. Willis “bring one 
or two of the girls and come, too”—the more 
Kathleen liked the idea. The notion of compet- 
ing with others stimulated her and she chattered 
as constantly as Rosemary and Sarah about the 
plan and its details. 

Rosemary, after earnest consultation with the 
cooking teacher, decided to bake a loaf of bread. 
As Miss Parsons observed, a girl who could make 
a prize loaf of bread established her supremacy 
beyond question. Jack Welles remarked that he 
had counted on a chocolate layer cake which 
could be eaten after the judging was over, but 
Rosemary airily informed him that bread would 
be far better for him. 

“TI don’t see why Sarah doesn’t make a rabbit 
house,” said Jack, who was lazily watching from 
the porch as Sarah carried fresh water to her 
pets, followed by a lame cat that was the picture 
of distress and was the latest addition to Sarah’s 
menagerie. 

“TIsn’t that cat dead and unconscious of it?” 
Jack added hard-heartedly. 

“Don’t laugh—Sarah will never forgive you,” 
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cautioned Rosemary. “Hugh hasn’t seen it yet 
—he’d insist on putting the poor thing out of its 
misery, but you know how Sarah is: she took 
Plum Blossom’s basket down stairs for the cat 
the night she brought it in and Kathleen won’t 
let her dog sleep in it again. I don’t believe it 
will live very long but it doesn’t seem to be in 
pain.” 

“Aunt Trudy would say it was going into a 
decline,” Jack ruminated. “Say, nothing looks 
as sick as a sick cat, does it?” And Rosemary 
had to agree with him. 

The days hummed along merrily, with a flash 
here that meant a dancing school afternoon, a 
busy Saturday morning there that brought 
around the meeting of Rosemary’s club, which 
continued to flourish—the Literary Club had 
been given up by mutual consent of the members 
for several mothers had vigorously protested 
against the late meetings and Kathleen’s resig- 
nation had been followed by others—and a fairly 
constant application to the thrilling work of 
preparation for the coming competition. 

“You’re in luck, Rosemary—you don’t have 
a thing to do till the last minute,” said Kathleen 
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one afternoon when she had worked herself into 
a state of irritability, having undertaken to copy 
the directions in her book freshly. 

The competing material was to be handed in 
the day before Thanksgiving and the awards 
would be announced early in December. 

“Your book is lovely,” Rosemary returned, 
appreciatively. “I think it’s the best in the class, 
honestly I do, Kathleen.” 

“My piece of tucking isn’t,” said Kathleen, 
mollified. “I mean to keep trying, but those 
darn tucks run down hill, every piece I do.” 

Miss Graham, the sewing teacher, was patience 
itself and she allowed her girls to help them- 
selves from a large box of “pieces” and to make 
as many “samples” as they pleased or had time 
to do. Rosemary knew that Kathleen had made 
seven samples of tucking and she was vaguely 
surprised at the tenacity she displayed. Kath- 
leen’s heart must be set on winning a prize, if 
she could be persuaded to keep at such tedious 
work. Usually she flung down anything that did 
not go smoothly at the first attempt and she had 
never been conspicuous for her perseverance. 

Sarah caused her mother mild alarm, by ham- 
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mering her fingers at frequent intervals, but Doc- 
tor Hugh tied her up and encouraged her to 
go on. 

“As long as it is a different finger, it’s all right, 
Mother,” Sarah explained earnestly. “The 
other one gets well before I hit it again. And 
my bird house is too nice for anything.” 

It was impossible not to kiss the beaming little 
face and the bruised brown fingers after that, 
and Mrs. Willis did it, though Sarah pretended 
to be much bored, laboring, as she did, under the 
delusion that she didn’t like to be petted. 

The day before Thanksgiving was delightfully 
hectic and crowded and though Kathleen pre- 
tended to be amused, she was secretly excited, 
too. Winnie was deep in dinner preparations at 
home and the house was fragrant with the odor 
of spices and baking, even at the breakfast hour. 
_ When the girls reached school the large build- 
ing bustled with activity and an atmosphere of 
gay confusion. Fat little primary scholars wan- 
dered up and down the stairs, their arms filled 
with thank-offerings of fruit and vegetables 
which, apparently, they did not know what to do 
with. Teachers in “best” dresses that gave them 
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an unaccustomed holiday air, fluttered through 
the corridors, many with suitcases in expectation 
of the trip home to follow the closing of the 
schools. over the week-end. ‘The manual train- 
ing students dashed about, carrying their prize 
entries and explaining and exhibiting with 
breathless interest and intentness to any one who 
would listen. 

“When do they take the stuff?” asked Kath- 
leen, taking a last peep at her tucking which, 
alas, still failed to satisfy her exactions. 

“Miss Fanshawe said she’s going to take every- 
thing up before assembly,” Rosemary reported. 
“She wants us to put our minds on the exercises, 
she told Hazel Kent.” 

The exercises were to occupy the greater part 
of the morning and the part-time session was 
scheduled to be dismissed at one o’clock for the 
day. Rosemary’s beautiful, symmetrical loaf of 
bread was reposing on the table in the school 
kitchen—a loaf that was apparently everything 
a loaf of bread should be, light and firm and 
crusted delicately with a brown crust. Sarah’s 
bird house, a bit wobbly as to underpinnings, but 
still presenting an undeniably comfortable in- 
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terior for homeless feathered tenants, had been 
turned in the day before to the manual training 
teacher. The sewing books must be surrendered 
that morning and Kathleen had brought hers 
with her. 

When Miss Fanshawe collected the books and 
piled them on a vacant desk at the back of the 
room to wait their disposition by Miss Graham 
later in the day, Kathleen’s eyes rested on the 
pile jealously. She had seen Fannie Mears’ 
book and her tucking was superior—Kathleen 
had recognized that at the first glance. All the 
samples were worked on the same material, but 
Fannie’s tucks ran true and straight and her 
stitches were of a uniform length and fineness. 

“But the rest of my book is better than hers,” 
thought Kathleen, marching into the audito- 
rium. 

She could not get the piece of tucking out of 
her mind and it is to be feared that she heard 
little of the recitations and singing that went to 
make up the program. Kathleen’s mind was 
obsessed with the subject of her sewing book 
and she wanted the prize so desperately that 
she had succeeded in persuading herself she ought 
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to have it. In other words, she felt that she would 
be justified in doing anything which might in- 
crease her chances of winning—so sadly easy is 
it to persuade oneself that what one wants is 
rightfully one’s due. 

As soon as the exercises were over, the ma- 
jority of pupils swarmed up to the platform to 
inspect the mounds of vegetables and fruit and 
to help with carrying them out to the automo- 
biles which were ready to take the offerings to 
those whose meager dinners would be substan- 
tially pieced out by the donations. But Kath- 
leen hurried from the auditorium and gained her 
empty class room unnoticed. 

She had made up her mind exactly what she 
was going to do and she set to work quickly, her 
plan perfected by the hour and a half of leisure 
afforded her in the assembly room. Almost au- 
tomatically she went through the pile of sewing 
books until she found her own and Fannie 
Mears’. She took these to another desk and 
opened them at the pages where the bits of tuck- 
ing were pasted—each sample of sewing being 
lightly pasted to the page. It was the work of 
a moment for Kathleen to rip out the sewing and 
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change the sample, putting her own tucking in 
Fannie Mears’ book and pasting Fannie’s sample 
where her own had been. Kathleen heaved a 
sigh of relief when the transfer was accomplished 
and had closed both books, ready to return them 
to the pile, when a horror-stricken voice sounded 
in her ears. 

“Kathleen Stuart! What in the world are you 
doing?” 

Kathleen became a frozen image of a girl, her 
hands clutching the two books as in a vise. 

“What are you doing?” repeated Rosemary. 

“Nothing,” Kathleen said sullenly, finding her 
voice. “Is it absolutely necessary that you 
shout?” 

Rosemary could only stare at her cousin and 
Kathleen was the first to recover from the mu- 
tual shock. With a quick thrust, she slid the 
books back in the pile and faced the accusing 
blue eyes defiantly. 

“You needn’t look at me as though I’d stolen 
your purse,” she said, with an effort to speak 
flippantly. 

“You were changing the sewing!” was Rose- 
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mary’s answer, almost in a whisper. “You took 
some one else’s.” 

“Well, what if I did?”—Kathleen began to 
ery. “That isn’t such a dreadful thing to do, is 
it? And, oh, Rosemary, if you knew how much 
I want that sewing prize! In all my life I never 
won anything— Daddy would be so proud of 
me if I brought him something I’d won in school. 
I don’t see why you look at me like that, Rose- 
mary—you’re not going to tell, are you?” 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Rosemary 
miserably. 

“You wouldn’t tell!’ Kathleen’s voice rose 
hysterically, but the instinct of preservation 
forced her to lower it instantly—no one passing 
in the corridors must hear— ‘Why, Rosemary, 
likely as not I won’t get the prize anyway, and 
then there’ll be no earthly reason for telling. I 
don’t know what made me do it—change the 
sewing, I mean: but as long as I don’t get the 
prize, there’s no reason for telling, is there?” _ 

Rosemary stared at her in troubled silence. 
She wished she knew what to do. Kathleen’s 
eyes were filled with tears and her lips were trem- 
bling—her eagerness to have the prize to “take 
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Daddy” was pathetic: Kathleen wanted him to 
be proud of her. But suppose the prize went to 
another girl, perhaps in another school—Rose- 
mary found herself fervently hoping that this 
would be the solution of the problem. Yes, it 
would be far better if Kathleen did not get the 
prize. 

“All right—I won’t tell,” said Rosemary, and 
Kathleen flung herself upon her cousin in a trans- 
port of grateful affection. 

“T’ll never do it again,’ 
sincerity. 


> 


she promised in all 


CHAPTER XXIII 


AFTER THANKSGIVING 


OSEMARY § glanced apprehensively 
R over her shoulder. Was the swinging 
door pushed in a crack, the width of an 
inquisitive finger? No, it was her imagination. 
“We'd better be going home,” she said ner- 
vously. “Sarah and Shirley are waiting, Kath- 
leen, and Miss Graham will be in to get the books 
any minute; I heard Mr. Oliver say the things 
are to be locked in his office over Thanksgiving.” 
“T thought they had to send them to Benning- 
ton,” Kathleen remarked, putting on her hat and 
coat as she talked and rather avoiding Rose- 
mary’s eyes. 
“Well, they can’t send them till Monday,” said 
Rosemary, absently. “Come on—Sarah’s here.” 
The holiday and the remainder of the week 
passed swiftly and joyously. Kathleen exerted 
herself to be pleasant and, as the more she re- 
flected on what she had done the more clearly 
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had any one else discovered her tampering with 
the sewing books, the tide of gratitude threat- 
ened to engulf Rosemary. 

“Seems to me Kathleen can’t do enough for 
Rosemary, all of a sudden,” said Winnie, who 
missed little, to Mrs. Willis. “Here she’s pick- 
ing up her clothes every morning and offering to 
read aloud to Shirley, so Rosemary can get in 
extra practice and she’s even going to stay home 
Saturday and let Rosemary go with the Hikers 
without her.” 

Jack Welles shared Winnie’s amazement, but 
he believed in taking what the gods offered. He 
had asked Rosemary for the all-day expedition, 
fully expecting that Kathleen would have to be 
included. Rosemary’s club for the younger sis- 
ters was not to meet, owing to the holiday, and 
- she was free to take the long tramp with the 
dozen or more boys and girls who were planning 
to make up the party. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dream of taking such a long 
walk,” said Kathleen, when Rosemary promptly 
included her in the invitation. “I never could 
stand it—I’ll stay home and finish my new book 
and write Daddy a long letter. You go and have 
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a good time—and why don’t you wear my new 
sweater? It’s heavier than yours.” 

So Rosemary went off with a light heart and 
spent the day climbing the nearest thing to a 
mountain the rather flat country around East- 
shore could produce. But it was a steep hill 
and once at the top they made a fire and roasted 
potatoes and made coffee and had their lunch. 
Rosemary grew prettier at every step and she 
declared she didn’t know when she had had such 
a good time. Although she did not realize it, it 
was a relief to her to be away from Kathleen, 
who made a good many demands without really 
meaning to be exacting. Jack, too, was the old 
Jack—whimsical, light-hearted, apparently care- 
‘less, yet always at Rosemary’s elbow, did she 
trip over a root or need a second potato hauled 
forth from the glowing embers. 

They came home late in the afternoon, tired 
and happy, and found a huge box of fruit from 
Aunt Trudy, a gift originally intended for 
Thanksgiving, but delayed in transit. There 
were enough oranges and grapefruit to supply 
half the town, according to Mrs. Willis and 
Winnie, and Doctor Hugh promptly requisi- 
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tioned some of the oranges for several of his 
patients. Jack took home a dozen to his mother 
and Sarah was heard regretting that cats didn’t 
care for orange juice. 

“T should think that bleary-eyed cat you’ve got 
downstairs ought to be put out of the way,” said 
Kathleen, petting Plum Blossom, who blinked 
sleepy eyes at the fire. 

“Has Sarah another cat?” Doctor Hugh asked 
in lazy surprize. “You haven’t asked me to 
prescribe for your pussy cat friend, Sally—is she 
a healthy specimen?” and he pulled his small sis- 
ter down into his lap, smothering the scowl she 
directed at Kathleen against a vest button. 

Sarah, ejaculating “Ow!” was released with 
apologies, but she forbore to mention the sub- 
ject of her cat. 

Monday morning, of course, the important 
business of education resumed its sway and the 
eighth grade was pleasurably excited by the an- 
nouncement from the sewing teacher, Miss Gra- 
ham, that she had been so pleased with the ar- 
ray of books submitted for the competition, that 
she would give a class prize, irrespective of the 
other prizes offered, for the best book entered 
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by any girl in the class. The award would be 
made as soon as the books were returned from 
Bennington, she said, where they were then be- 
ing judged by the county supervisors. 

Kathleen flushed a little when she heard this 
news, and Rosemary was uneasy. But there was 
nothing to do. There was no assurance that 
Kathleen was to win any prize and as she had 
pointed out, why should either of them worry 
until something definite was known? 

The Tuesday dancing class proved to be a 
more gala afternoon than usual, for the holiday 
feeling still lingered in the air. Professor Bar- 
vardo, struggling with the children’s class, con- 
ceived the idea of making use of the members 
of the second class who lined the walls and filled 
the window sills—since many of them lived some 
distance from the school, few ever went home 
when school was dismissed at three o’clock, but 
invariably they gathered to watch the first lesson. 

“You can help me teach, Miss Rosemary,” the 
professor said unexpectedly. “You and Mr. 
i’enton—you dance well together: we will show 
these children how the minuet is to be danced.” 

If Sarah had to dance, she preferred the folk 
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dances and she watched the demonstration criti- 
cally, if not admiringly. Rosemary was grace 
itself and she and Frank Fenton had Jong ago 
discovered that their steps “fitted.” Professor 
Barvardo danced with Miss Graham and when 
the music stopped and he gave the class orders 
to choose their partners, the children were eager 
to show how well they could do. 

Sarah saw Bennie Carpenter coming in her 
direction. There was only one thing the matter 
with Bennie, as far as Sarah was concerned. He 
was a boy and a boy, particularly in dancing 
school, was no necessary adjunct to her happi- 
ness. The fatuous Bennie had conceived an hon- 
est admiration for Sarah and she alone was the 
inspiration which drew him to the dancing class. 
This being so, it was unfortunate that Sarah did 
not look upon him with favor. She frankly pre- 
ferred not to look upon him at all and, seeking 
an escape, saw Jack Welles standing moodily at 
one side. Jack was making no effort to keep 
back from the rush of dancers—the boys of the 
“anfant class” as Kathleen rather tactlessly called 
the youngsters, reminded an unbiased observer 
of steers on the stampede when they were seek- 
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ing partners—and he put out a hand automati- 
cally to catch Sarah as she hurled herself upon 
him. 

“Come on, Jack, dance this with me?” Sarah 
implored. “Professor won’t care and I hate 
to dance. It doesn’t matter if you don’t do it 
very well—I don’t either.” 

Jack didn’t seem to mind the unflattering in- 
ference and he allowed Sarah to drag him across 
the floor to where the sets were forming. 

“Come dance with us, Sally,” said Frank, 
smiling. 

“My name isn’t Sally,’ Sarah retorted, not 
smiling. “Well, I suppose we might as well 
stay with you.” 

The music tinkled invitingly and Professor 
Barvardo nodded. Gentlemen bowed sweep- 
ingly and ladies courtesied. The stately meas- 
ures of the minuet engrossed their attention. 
Sarah, crossing to her partner brought her foot 
down firmly on the patent leather dancing pump 
Frank wore. Rosemary saw his face grow white, 
but before she could speak, Sarah did it again. 
Frank stopped abruptly and little beads of per- 
spiration came out on his forehead. 
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“T’m—all—in,” he said, his voice husky with 
pain. “Got a corn and it’s started acting up.” 

“Sarah stepped on your foot!” Rosemary 
turned accusing eyes on the culprit. 

“That’s all right—it was an accident,” said 
Frank gallantly. “I’m awfully sorry, but you'll 
have to excuse me; I’ll go take my shoe off and 
ease up the pain a little. Sorry to break up the 
set.” 

He hobbled away toward the locker room and 
Rosemary gazed after him sympathetically. 

“Why don’t you go see if you can do anything 
to help him, Jack?” she urged. “Maybe his foot 
will swell or something.” 

“Corns don’t kill you,” was Jack’s heartless 
answer. “Folks who wear the right kind of shoes 
don’t have ’em.” 

“Sarah Eaton Willis, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” said Rosemary, washing her hands 
of Jack and with difficulty controlling a desire 
to shake the stolid Sarah. “You stepped on his 
foot purposely—I saw you.” 

“Huh,” Sarah muttered uneasily. “How'd 
I know he had a eorn? Anyway, he makes me 
sick. Always putting on airs.” 


> 
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“He’s polite,” said Rosemary hotly. “That’s 
ihe reason you don’t like him; you and Jack are 
just alike when it comes to being polite. You 
think it is affected, to have good manners.” 

“We might as well go and sit on the side lines, 
Sarah,” Jack suggested. “Probably we’re too 
plebeian to have corns which is an ailment re- 
served for the aristocracy.” 

Sarah giggled, without in the least understand- 
ing his words, and Rosemary retired to wait for 
the second class. Frank reappeared for that 
period, but did not dance and Rosemary and 
Kathleen, aided by the other girls, made much 
of him and insisted on treating him as an in- 
valid. 

“Wounded in the performance of duty,” 
grinned Jack, who had recovered his good-nature 
by the end of the lesson. “Going straight home, 
Rosemary?” 

He always asked this question as a preliminary 
to falling into step beside her. Kathleen and 
Sarah and Shirley were always of the group and 
they had to walk briskly to be home in time for 
dinner which, on Tuesday nights, was delayed 
till half past six. It was dark at six o’clock at 
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this time of year and Rosemary was heard to say 
more than once that she was glad Jack lived 
next door because it did not take him out of his 
way to bring them to their own doorstep. 

“No, I’m not going straight home,” said Rose- 
mary to Jack’s surprise. “You'll go with Kath- 
leen and Sarah and Shirley, won’t you, Jack? 
And Sarah, tell Mother I’m coming—though I 
expect to get home before you do.” 

Jack frowned a little. 

“Frank Fenton’s going to take you in his car!” 
he guessed and knew he was right by the way 
Rosemary started and frowned in return. 

“T’ll be home before you are,” she repeated. 
“Got your gloves, Shirley? All right—you don’t 
mind, do you, Kathleen?” 

Jack hung back as the others started for the 
door. 

“Took here, Rosemary, I think it’s a fool 
stunt,” he declared frankly. ‘Your mother 
won’t like it and neither will Hugh—and there’s 
no reason why you can’t walk that short dis- 
tance.” 

“Mother never said I shouldn’t, or Hugh 
either,” Rosemary retorted. “Frank has to do 
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an errand in Bennington for his mother and he 
asked me to go with him and back.” 

“And he expects to get you home by six- 
thirty!’ ejaculated Jack. “You're crazy, Rose- 
mary. Use your common sense and come on 
home now.” 

Rosemary buttoned the fur collar of her coat 
under her chin and pulled on her gloves. Her 
lovely face, flushed from dancing, set in firmer 
lines. 

“I said I’m going and I am,” she answered. 
“Good night, Jack—you’ll have to hurry to catch 
up with the girls.” 


a 


CHAPTER XXIV 


PRIZE AWARDS 


H ™: past six came and no Rosemary. 
Mrs. Willis and the girls sat down 
without her—Doctor Hugh had not 
come in—and twenty minutes later, as Winnie 
was crumbing the table for dessert, the telephone 
bell rang. 

“Rosemary home yet?” inquired Jack’s voice. 
“Oh—well, I just called up to ask her about a 
book she was going to loan me.” 

“Banana float,” said Doctor Hugh, arriving 
simultaneously with Winnie’s attractive glass 
dishes. “I’m tempted to begin at the end. 
Where’s Rosemary—don’t tell me she has given 
up eating dessert.” 

“The girls say she went to Bennington with 
Frank Fenton, Hugh,’ Mrs. Willis answered, 
reluctantly. “In his car, from dancing school. 
She expected to be home by half past six, Kath-~ 
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“T think it would have been nice to take me,” 
observed Shirley. 

“T wouldn’t go with him in his old car,” Sarah 
said bitterly. 

Doctor Hugh said nothing at all, which was 
rather remarkable. He could have said several 
things with little effort—that Frank Fenton was 
a notoriously careless driver, that he was too 
young to have exclusive possession of a car and 
that Rosemary was a goose to go with him when 
darkness added to the dangers of traffic. 

“But why worry Mother?” he thought swiftly. 
“I must say it’s a trick I should have thought 
Kathleen would be up to, not Rosemary; I won- 
der if my pretty sister is going to be dominated 
by the undesirable characteristics of a girl who 
is essentially weaker than she is?” 

It was an idea that had occurred with increas- 
ing frequency to Doctor Hugh, whose faith and 
pride in Rosemary were deeper than she ever 
guessed. Always he dismissed it with the com- 
forting hope that the Willis will and the Willis 
temper, powerful weapons for good, when rightly 
directed, would win out in the end. Surely Rose- 
mary’s influence over Kathleen must be stronger 
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_ than any lasting effect Kathleen’s nature could 
make on hers. 

The telephone bell, ringing sharply again, 
made Mrs. Willis jump. 

“Ll take that,” said Doctor Hugh, intercept- 
ing Winnie who was so visibly anxious that she 
worried the very person she wished to save 
anxiety—poor Mrs. Willis, who kept. her 
thoughts to herself, but who had seen Frank 
driving recklessly through town in his small, 
handsome roadster. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Doctor Willis,” said Frank 
Fenton, speaking a little breathlessly and with- 
out preliminary greeting, “but we’ve had a little 
accident.” 

Doctor Hugh saw the silent circle at the din- 
ner table, knew they were all listening. 

“Where are you?” he asked sharply. 

“In Bennington—it’s all right, nobody’s hurt,” 
said Frank quickly. “A car ran into me and 
smashed the gas tank; we’ll have to take a jitney 
home and Rosemary was afraid you'd worry, so 
she had me telephone.” 

“You wait right where you are,” commanded 
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the doctor crisply. “Tl come over and pick you 
up in the car. Do you hear me, Frank?” 

“Rosemary says you have office hours,”’ hesi- 
tated Frank. 

“You stay where you are—you’re calling from 
the garage? Well, I'll be there as soon as I can 
make it. I expect you to wait until I come’— 
and he snapped the receiver into place without 
waiting to hear Frank’s protests. 

“Frank’s gas tank is smashed and he and Rose- 
mary are in a garage,” said the doctor briefly to 
the waiting household. “Ill be back as soon as 
I can—if any one comes, let them wait, if they’re 
willing; otherwise, I'll see them in the morning.” 

Jack Welles must have been looking out of his 
bedroom window instead of studying his lessons, 
for he saw the light in the garage and hailed th- 
doctor as he backed out the car. 

“Anything the matter?” asked Jack hurriedly. 
“Rosemary get back all right?” 

“Well, not yet,” admitted Doctor Hugh, and 
he hastily outlined what had happened. 

“Frank’s going to climb a tree some day with 
that car, but if I have anything to say about it, 
he won’t have a sister of mine with him,” the 
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doctor declared grimly. “Want to go along, 
Jack?” 

“Thanks, but I have to bone,” replied Jack, 
the darkness hiding his grin. “Anyway, Frank 
might think I was butting in.” . 

He went back into his house, whistling, and 
Doctor Hugh sped away toward the county seat, 
where, in good time, he came upon a very discon- 
solate youth and a rather tired-looking girl wait- 
ing listlessly in the oily little reception room of 
the town’s largest garage. 

Frank was very apologetic and explained at 
length just how the accident had happened. He 
had wanted to take Rosemary to supper, he 
added, but she had refused. He knew she was 
tired and hungry and he was sorry to have given 
her such an unpleasant hour. 

Rosemary said little, but seemed relieved when 
Frank insisted that he would take the jitney 
home, though Doctor Hugh pressed him to go 
back with them. ) 

“He wants to eat!” said Rosemary scornfully, 
as they drove away. ‘That is all he has been 
thinking of, ever since we telephoned you—as 
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if supper was the most important thing in the 
world!” 

Doctor Hugh was apparently absorbed in 
watching the road. 

“Are you mad, Hugh?” Rosemary asked, a 
little timidly. “You know you never said I 
mustn’t go with Frank—and he meant to bring 
me right back.” 

“Rosemary Willis,” said Doctor Hugh im- 
pressively, “I hereby expressly forbid you to 
ever put foot in Frank Fenton’s car, or any car 
he may be driving, again; if you do, it consti- 
tutes an act of deliberate disobedience and you'll 
have to take the consequences. If I have to make 
a law to fit every separate contingency, I'll do 
my best, though I thought you’d outgrown words 
of one syllable some time ago.” 

It was Rosemary’s turn to be silent. 

“You didn’t have the slightest inkling that 
perhaps Mother would rather you didn’t ae 
Doctor Hugh suggested. 

“Frank said I’d be home by half past six,” 
said Rosemary evasively. “I didn’t expect to 
be late for dinner.” 

“Frank is an extremely careless driver—lI’ve 
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told you that before,” her brother rejoined. 
“Mother tried not to show it, but she was wor- 
ried so she could hardly sit through dinner. I 
haven’t a great deal of use for the kind of obedi- 
ence that keeps the law and ignores the letter— 
but there is nothing vague about the situation 
after this. Frank isn’t to take you anywhere in 
his car again.” 

In the darkness a wave of crimson flooded 
Rosemary’s throat and face. 

“Well, you needn’t tell him,” she said jerkily. 
“I can refuse myself—I’ll say Mother isn’t will- 
ing.” 

“Why, Rosemary!” Doctor Hugh glanced at 
her profile in absolute astonishment. “You 
didn’t think for one moment that I meant to 
speak to Frank, did you? I’m too proud of my 
sister and I trust her too implicitly to even imply 
such a thing.” 

Something bright and glistening fell into Rose- 
mary’s lap. 

“You're tired and hungry,” said Doctor Hugh 
with conviction. “What you need is some of 
Winnie’s good dinner—banana float, to-night, 
Rosemary.” 
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Rosemary hid her face against his shoulder 
and cried a little—she was, as he surmised, very 
tired, a little hungry and a good deal ashamed. 
But she sat up and put on her hat and mopped 
her eyes before they reached the house and she 
responded to the welcome and the hot dinner 
Winnie had saved for her and managed to meet 
the questions asked her with fair composure. 
Kathleen was noticeably considerate and Winnie, 
shrewdly studying her, shook her head darkly. 

“°Tisn’t natural and you mark my words,” 
she told Mrs. Hollister, who had “dropped in” 
for a few minutes. “Folks can’t change their 
natures over night.” 

““She’s a lot better than she used to be, though,” 
Mrs. Hollister pointed out. “I guess Doctor 
cured up her heart trouble—she doesn’t seem 
to mention it much any more.” 

“Make-believe diseases dry up and die for 
lack of sympathy,” said Winnie who, while scru- 
pulously polite to “the princess” as she still called 
her more from force of habit than for any other 
reason, continued to regard her as an outsider. 

The Monday following the unlucky automo- 
bile ride, brought the grand news that the prizes 
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had been awarded for the work submitted in the 
county competition. Mr. Oliver, the principal, 
made the announcements unexpectedly from the 
assembly platform and the well-drilled classes 
forgot their training for the once and broke into 
wild cheering and hand-clapping as the names 
were called. 

Rosemary had carried off the first prize for all 
the cooking schools—a ten-dollar gold piece. 
Sarah had captured third prize in the manual 
training class and was presented with a fine steel 
saw that filled her heart with joy. And Kath- 
leen—Rosemary started when she heard her cou- 
sin’s name called—Kathleen’s sewing book had 
tied with one submitted in another district and 
only after the closest scrutiny, it had been de- 
cided to give the Kastshore contestant the second 
prize, a silver thimble. 

“And Miss Graham directs me to say that Miss 
Stuart’s book also wins the class prize,” went on 
good Mr. Oliver, thoroughly enjoying his pleas- 
ant task of making the awards. “So, Kathleen, 
I’m glad to give you, not only the silver thimble, 
but, as an extra prize, this fitted leather sewing 


ease.” 
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The school clapped loudly as Kathleen went 
forward to take her prizes, but Rosemary’s head 
was whirling. Had Kathleen won the prize? 
How many changes had she made in her book? 
Rosemary realized that she did not even know 
from which book Kathleen had pilfered the sam- 
ples and whether she had taken one or a dozen. 

There was a pleasant buzz of excitement, once 
the classes were back in their rooms, and Miss 
Fanshawe, delighted to number two prize win- 
ners among her pupils, allowed them to crowd 
around Rosemary and Kathleen and examine the 
prizes to their hearts’ content. 

“Say, that’s a lovely sewing case,” said Fan- 
nie Mears enviously. “I think I’d rather have 
that than the thimble. You're lucky, aren’t you, 
Kathleen? And your father will be proud of you 
now.” 

Rosemary did not dare look at Kathleen and 
presently Miss Fanshawe said that lessons must 
begin. 

“T’ll return the sewing books to you girls at 
recess time,” the teacher announced. ‘“I’d advise 
you to keep them always, for I think every girl 
may be justly proud of her work.” 
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But another teacher engaged Miss Fanshawe’s 
_ attention for the brief recess period and it was 
not until the class returned from the lunch hour, 
that the girls found their sewing books on their 
desks. Kathleen was putting hers away, after 
a swift glance through it, when a queer sound 
from Fannie Mears attracted every one’s atten- 
tion. 

“Miss Fanshawe!” Fannie sprang to her feet 
and her face was red, her voice choking. “I never 
sent in my sewing book like this—look! The 
leaves are stuck together in two places. And 
that isn’t my tucking at all—it’s pasted in crook- 
edly and I never did that!” 

“Are you sure it isn’t your sewing, Fannie?” 
said Miss Fanshawe quietly. “Be very careful 
what you say—think before you make any ac- 
cusations.” 

“T know it isn’t my tucking!” Fannie cried 
angrily. ‘“What’s more, I can prove that it 
isn’t!” 


CHAPTER XXV 


(KATHLEEN ENCOUNTERS SARAH 


OSEMARY found herself staring at 
R Kathleen and with difficulty transferred 
her gaze to the blackboard. Kathleen 
looked interested, but not particularly excited. 
There was no thought of going on with the 
history lesson. Miss Fanshawe was plainly 
troubled and as for Fannie her glittering eyes 
and rumpled hair betrayed her state of mind to 
every one. 

“Would you know your own piece of tucking, 
Fannie?” asked Miss Fanshawe. “All the pieces 
of material are alike, you know.” 

“Yes, Miss Fanshawe, I know,” Fannie an- 
swered eagerly, “but my tucking has a little 
blood-stain on it, where I pricked my finger. I 
made the third tuck so that it just covered it; I 
can find that blood-stain on my tucking, if you’ll 
let me go through the books.” 

Miss Fanshawe sighed, but she knew her duty 
when she saw it, as she was fond of remarking. 

“Rosemary Willis, collect all the sewing 
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books,” she directed crisply, “and bring them to 
my desk. Then you may come up here and ex- 
amine them, Fannie.” 

You could have heard a pin drop—indeed a 
pin would have made a crash, Rosemary after- 
ward told Jack Welles—while the sewing books 
were being collected. Rosemary stacked them 
neatly on the teacher’s desk. 

“Now come up and go through them carefully, 
Fannie,” said Miss Fanshawe. “Mind, you must 
be careful to make your identification positive.” 

Though the class were directed to open their 
books and study, they made a very poor pretense 
of complying. Every pair of eyes in the room 
turned irresistibly to the desk where Fannie 
stood flipping open one sewing book after 
another. She glanced only at the pages devoted 
to tucking and she had gone through a dozen or 
more, before she stopped suddenly. 

“That’s my piece of tucking!’ she announced 
clearly. “See, Miss Fanshawe, here’s the blood- 
\stain, just as I said.” 

i Miss Fanshawe looked closely at the bit of 
material, then at the name pasted on the cover 
of the book and slipped it into her desk. 
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“Very well, Fannie—you may go to your 
seat,” she said calmly. “I'll speak to you after 
school.” 

A disappointed rustle went over the class. 
They were so curious to know whose sewing book 
Miss Fanshawe had taken. But as the teacher 
declared that the books would remain on her desk 
till morning, there was no way to discover the 
name of the sinner and there seemed to be noth- 
ing to do but go ahead and recite in history as 
best one could. 

Rosemary was sure she knew the name on the 
confiscated sewing book. But, she reflected, she 
didn’t know that Kathleen had taken anything 
from Fannie’s book—in fact, she had no way of 
knowing positively whose book Kathleen had 
had in her hand that afternoon when she found 
her in the school room. 

“But it was Fannie’s book all right,” said 
Rosemary to herself.” ‘No one else has com- 
plained—and I know Kathleen did admire Fan- 
nie’s tucking.” 

By the next morning, the news was all over 
the school. Miss Fanshawe had imposed se- 
crecy, but a matter like that could not be kept 
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quiet. ‘The class rooms buzzed with the story 
and Rosemary and Kathleen, who had talked 
half the night, were beseiged for their version as 
soon as they reached the school yard. Rosemary 
was naturally regarded as responsible for her 
cousin’s behavior and many of the girls flatly 
refused to believe that a relative of Rosemary 
Willis could possibly be guilty of such a thing. 

“Fannie says she took her tucking out of her 
book and pasted it in her own and Kathleen says 
she didn’t,” the busy tongues chattered. “And 
Fannie says she ought to have both prizes and 
Kathleen told her to try and get them.” 

This latter remark was, of course, slightly em- 
broidered. Fannie, to be sure, had insisted that 
she was entitled to the prizes and Kathleen had 
flatly refused to concede her claim. Whereupon 
Miss Fanshawe had carried her problem to Mr. 
Oliver who said the prizes should be put in the 
safe in his office, until the controversy was settled. 

“Kathleen says she didn’t change the tucking,” 
the distracted Miss Fanshawe told Miss Graham, 
_ “and Fannie swears up and down she did. Of 
course the blood-stain is an identifying mark, 
but Kathleen may have pricked her finger, too. 
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Anyway, I don’t think a cousin of the Willis 
girls would cheat—and you know Fannie.” 

That was the factor in Kathleen’s favor. Fan- 
nie Mears, the winter before, had figured in a 
mystery herself and the outcome had been any- 
thing but favorable for her future trustworthi- 
ness. Fannie, jealous of Rosemary’s skill and 
“luck” in cooking, had heavily salted the soup 
the girls were serving at the Institute dinner, a 
dinner for which Rosemary was chiefly respon- 
sible. She had been plagued in other ways by 
Fannie and when discovered both Mr. Oliver and 
Miss Parsons, the domestic science teacher, had 
been in favor of punishing Fannie severely. 
Rosemary, however, had persuaded the principal 
to drop the question of a public apology and in 
time the two girls became, if not close friends, at 
least on good terms with each other. 

But Mr. Oliver remembered the soup episode 
and the soiled tablecloth and he was not inclined 
to take Fannie’s accusation as altogether sub- 
stantiated. He said he would wait a few days 
and Miss Fanshawe and Miss Graham declared 
they would wait with him and that new develop- 
ments might clear the problem. 
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Meanwhile Rosemary was perhaps the most 
acutely unhappy girl in Eastshore grammar 
school. Kathleen appeared frozen with horror 
at the suggestion of confession and declared that 
Rosemary had solemnly promised not to tell. At 
other times, Kathleen was defiant and said her 
cousin couldn’t say positively that she had seen 
Kathleen take the tucking from Fannie’s book. 

“For all you know, it was Nina Edmonds’ 
book I had,” stormed Kathleen. “You'd feel 
nice, getting me into a peck of trouble and then 
not being able to say you saw Fannie’s sewing 
book in my hands.” 

“Didn’t you take it from Fannie’s book?’ 
asked Rosemary steadily. 

“Never you mind whether I did or not,” Kath- 
leen retorted irritatingly. “All you have to do 
is to mind your own business and keep still.” 

But Rosemary knew that in her heart Kath- 
leen was terrified at the thought of exposure, and 
she was determined that the prizes must even- 
tually go to Fannie. If she had to “tell,” the 
thimble and the sewing case must go to the right- 
ful winner. 

The story was known at home, of course, since 
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Sarah and Shirley had rushed home each eager 
to be the first to impart it, and though Mrs. 
Willis said little and accepted Kathleen’s de- 
nial as a matter of course, she could not help 
observing that both Rosemary and Kathleen 
were nervous and easily upset. Sarah said they 
were “cross,” but then Sarah thought every one 
cross who indulged in impatience. 

It was Sarah who thought nothing of taking 
the half-finished sweater on which Kathleen was 
working and using it for her sick cat. The ani- 
mal was the same unfortunate that had excited 
Jack Welles’ rather lazy sympathy and Sarah 
had lavished care and attention on it with increas- 
ing passion. She had kept it out of the doctor’s 
sight, warned by her sixth sense that he might 
pronounce pussy an incurable invalid, and by 
day she hid it in the cellar behind the furnace, 
at night removing it to the furthest recesses of 
the emptiest of the bins. 

Kathleen’s sweater was a lovely rose-colored 
affair and Sarah, searching for something light 
and warm to cover her pet—now unable to walk 
—came upon the heap of wool in a low wicker 
basket. She promptly seized the sweater—it was 
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finished, except for the sleeves, and cut the wool 
and needles loose. 

Kathleen made the discovery while Rosemary 
was practicing. It was the third day after the 
trouble with the sewing books and both girls felt 
that they were in a state where a quarrel would 
be fatally easy. Rosemary could always find sol- 
ace in her music and Kathleen found knitting 
soothing. But when she went to get her sweater, 
there was no sweater there. 

“Some one has taken my sweater!” her voice 
sounded shrilly. “Rosemary, my sweater’s gone 
—the one I was working on. And look at this— 
here are the wool and needles—they’ve been cut 
off!” 

Rosemary came and bent over the wicker 
basket. There was no one in the house but the 
two girls at that moment—Sarah and Shirley 
were tending to the rabbits and Mrs. Willis had 
gone to the library. Winnie was enjoying her 
traditional afternoon off—which meant that she 
had gone up town to shop, but would be on hand 
as usual to cook the dinner. Winnie could no 
more rest comfortably if she thought the Willis 
household was dependent on its own efforts at 
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dinner time, than she could plan an existence for 
herself that did not include heart and hand serv- 
ice for them all. 

“T’1l bet I know who took it!” cried Kathleen 
suddenly. “Sarah! You wait!’ And to Rose- 
mary’s mystification, she dashed off toward the 
kitchen. 

“YT told you so! I told you so!” her voice 
sounded returning. “I knew it was Sarah—she 
had it wrapped around that filthy sick cat of 
hers!” 

Kathleen carried the sweater at arm’s length 
—Rosemary was irresistibly reminded of the 
way Aunt Trudy had held out her muff—and 
alas, the pretty soft rose color was streaked with 
coal dust and dampened with splotches of the 
warm milk Sarah had patiently tried to feed the 
poor sick creature. 

“I found it down cellar!” Kathleen scolded 
disgustedly. “It'll have to be washed before I 
can do a thing with it—and of course it will 
shrink. I think some one might teach Sarah to 
mind her own business and keep her hands off 
other people’s property.” 

“Well, don’t say anything to her—let Mother 
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tell her,” begged Rosemary. “You can’t do a 
thing with Sarah if you make her mad first.” 

But Kathleen was not to be placated, and 
when Sarah and Shirley were heard stamping 
about on the front porch—for a light snow had 
begun to fall—she jerked open the front door 
without waiting for them to come in. 

“How did you dare take my sweater for your 
old cat?’ began Kathleen, whose own troubles 
were beginning to tell on her nerves, accounting 
in part for the satisfaction she found in attack- 
ing Sarah. 

“You've ruined it—it’s stretched and un- 
raveled and absolutely filthy,” went on Kathleen. 
“T found it down cellar with that nasty sick cat 
lying on it—the minute I see Hugh, I’m going 
to ask him to chloroform that beast.” 

Of course Sarah elevated her voice to match 
the high, strained one shrieking at her. 

“You let my cat alone!” Sarah screamed. “I 
won't have her killed—get out of my way—” 
and she pushed past Kathleen and dashed for 
the kitchen stairs which led to the cellar. 

They heard her clatter down—there was a few 
minutes of silence—and then a whirlwind burst 
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in upon them. Rosemary stared aghast at the 
livid face of her little sister. 

““Where’s my cat?” demanded Sarah. “What 
have you done with her? If you’ve hurt her, Pll 
—I’ll—” she choked, and Kathleen, ignoring 
Rosemary’s imploring hand on her arm, laughed 
disagreeably. 

““She’s where she belongs—out doors,” she 
said. “I dumped her out on the grass, and it’s 
good enough for her.” 

“In the snow?” gasped Sarah. 

For half a second she stared at Kathleen, and 
then, like a small tiger, sprang at her. No one 
heard the front door open, but Doctor Hugh 
heard Kathleen’s scream and he reached the liv- 
ing-room just in time to see her put up her arm 
to guard her face while Sarah began to rain 
blows upon her, some of which landed on Rose- 
mary, who tried to catch the hard little brown 
hands. 

“My cat!” Sarah was sobbing and gasping. 
“My sick kitty—out in the snow! I hate you, 
Kathleen—I hate you!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


FACTS WILL OUT 


sf OSEMARY! Rosemary—are you 
awake?”’ 
Rosemary turned over sleepily and 


glanced up at Winnie. 

“TI don’t want to wake your mother,’ Winnie 
went on in a low voice, “and Hugh was called 
out at five o’clock this morning and hasn’t come 
in. I can’t do anything with Sarah!” 

Rosemary sat up in bed and Kathleen started 
with a jerk, too. Winnie was dressed for her 
day’s work, but her face was lined with anxiety. 

“What’s the matter with Sarah?” asked Rose- 
mary, keeping her voice low as Winnie had done. 

“You come see her,’ Winnie said mysteriously. 
“Don’t wait to get dressed—put on your heavy 
kimono and slippers and come down cellar.” 

Rosemary seized her corduroy robe and hastily 
padded after Winnie. As she followed her, the 
events of the evening previous came back to her. 
Doctor Hugh had had a bad hour with Sarah 


—anger and grief had made her almost beside 
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herself. He finally quieted her by helping her 
to make a bed for the cat down by the furnace 
and sitting on the cellar steps with her till the 
poor animal went to sleep. Sarah fell asleep her- 
self first in the doctor’s arms, but she fought off 
the enemy long enough to extract the promise 
from him that he would not kill the cat. 

“Tt can’t live, anyway,” said Doctor Hugh to 
Rosemary, as he carried the slumbering Sarah 
up to her own bed. “I only hope it will die to- 
night and I can take it away before Sarah wakes 
up. Poor little girl, I’m afraid she will break her 
heart a great many times over suffering she can- 
not help.” 

Rosemary saw that Winnie was heading for 
the cellar, and her first thought was of the cat. 
Half way down the steps, she caught a glimpse 
of her sister, over Winnie’s shoulder. In her 
nightgown and with her feet bare, Sarah sat cry- 
ing, crouched down beside the folded blanket 
that had been the cat’s bed. A stiff, terribly still 
little body on her lap told Rosemary what had 
happened. 

“Oh, Sarah, darling!” she cried, her own tears 
brimming over. “The cat died! Sarah, dearest!” 
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Sarah was crying as Rosemary had never 
heard her cry before. Her tears splashed down 
on the pathetic bundle of fur and she sat quite 
motionless. How long she had been there, Win- 
nie did not know, but she suspected that she had 
wakened when the night bell rang and had gone 
down to see her pet as soon as Doctor Hugh had 
gone out. 

“Don’t cry, Sarah—don’t cry any more, dear,” 
Rosemary begged, kneeling down beside her. 
“The poor cat was so sick—she never would get 
better—Hugh said so. She’s much happier now 
—you wouldn’t want her to suffer, you know you 
wouldn’t. Don’t cry.” 

But Sarah couldn’t stop. She resisted the at- 
tempts of Winnie to lift her from the floor and 
would not let Rosemary touch the body of the 
cat. It was a great relief to them both when 
they heard the doctor’s car roll into the drive. 
- Rosemary ran to tell him what had happened 
and encountered Kathleen in the upper hall. She 
had dressed hastily and was anxious to know if 
anything was wrong with Sarah. 

“I meant to take a look at that cat the first 
thing this morning,” said Doctor Hugh. “For- 
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got it, of course—now, Kathleen, you’d better 
stay out of this—Sarah will be pretty bitter.” 

But, ignoring this advice, Kathleen followed 
them down to the cellar. 

Sarah saw her and hugged the cat’s body in 
a convulsive grip. A very little girl, there was 
something in her dark eyes, swollen from cry- 
ing, and her expressive face, that held them all 
at bay for a moment. They seemed to be wait- 
ing for something. 

“You killed my cat!” Sarah said in a low voice. 

“T didn’t mean to hurt her, Sarah—honestly I 
didn’t,” protested Kathleen nervously. “She 
was awfully sick, anyway—she would have died 
pretty soon, no matter what you did for her.” 

A great wave of furious anger shook Sarah’s 
small body. 

“You put her out in the snow and made her 
die!” she cried. ‘You murdered my cat—you 
cheater!” 

Kathleen went a little white, and Doctor 
Hugh thought it time to interfere. 

“Now, Sarah, calm down,” he said firmly. 
“Calling names doesn’t help a bit. The poor 
sick cat would have died anyway——” 
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“She cheated!’ Sarah sobbed hysterically. 
“She’s a bad, wicked girl, I tell you. She cheated 
on the sewing books!” 

Winnie said, “Oh!” and took a step backward. 
Rosemary continued to stare at Sarah, and Kath- 
leen made a sickly effort to smile. 

“You’ve lost your mind over that cat,” she 
said coldly. “No one is going to believe a word 
you say when you’re just plain mad because your 
cat died.” 

Over the little, stiff body in her arms, Sarah’s 
eyes blazed with an unlovely light of triumph. 

“Rosemary was there!’’ she retorted with con- 
vinecing positiveness. 

Rosemary was conscious of a quick, sharp 
glance from Doctor Hugh, and then her feeling 
was one of relief. At least her secret was a 
secret no longer. 

“T think you girls had better go upstairs and 
get ready for breakfast,” the doctor suggested 
levelly. “I'll help Sarah—and we'll settle things 
after we are a little more calm.” 

Mrs. Willis was awake and dressing when 
Rosemary and Kathleen got back to their room, 
and she was ready to comfort and cuddle Sarah 
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when that unhappy small person was presently 
brought to her. Sarah, usually chary of being 
petted, found great consolation in her mother’s 
kisses, when trouble overwhelmed her. Rose- 
mary left them planning the details of the 
“funeral” and went down with Kathleen to the 
office, where she knew they would find Doctor 
Hugh. 

“Because there is absolutely no use in putting 
it off any longer,’’ Rosemary had told Kathleen, 
who was afraid and took refuge in sullenness. 
“Hugh heard exactly what Sarah said, and no 
matter how angry she was, she couldn’t invent a 
thing like that.” 

“But she couldn’t see us,’ 
“I tell you, she couldn’t.” 

Doctor Hugh was at his desk as Rosemary 
had foreseen. He looked up gravely, but pleas-. 
antly, as they entered. 

“It’s about the sewing books, Hugh,” Rose- 
mary said bravely. 

“YT thought so,” the doctor answered. “Let 
me close the door—now, Kathleen.” 

Falteringly, resentfully, Kathleen told the 
story. She had to be asked a good many ques- 


> 


argued Kathleen. 
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tions, and she digressed frequently to make ex- 
cuses for herself, but the sorry truth was 
eventually revealed and the facts made clear. 

“So you knew all the time, Rosemary?” asked 
Doctor Hugh at the end. 

Rosemary nodded. What was there she could 
say? 

“Well, there’s only one thing to be done, of 
course,” the doctor said after a moment of silence. 
“Tell Miss Fanshawe and Mr. Oliver, and let 
them say what the penalty is to be. I’d advise 
you to go early this morning and see your teacher 
before school begins.” 

“Why, he didn’t scold a bit,” Kathleen said 
with relief as they left the office. “I was scared 
to death he’d rave and threaten to write to my 
father—you never can tell what Hugh is going 
to do.” 

Rosemary made no reply. There was a lump 
in her breast, about where she thought her heart 
ought to be. What need was there for Hugh to 
scold or storm when he looked at her as he had 
looked? 

Sarah did not go to school and Shirley tripped 
gayly off with a small friend who had brought 
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a sled. The snowfall was light, just enough to 
cover the walks and outline the trees and fences. 
It was a beautiful white world, but Rosemary 
had no eyes for beauty that morning. Kathleen, 
confident that Miss Fanshawe wouldn’t “make 
much of a fuss,” and inclined to be jubilant be- 
cause the interview with her cousin Hugh was 
safely behind her, chattered incessantly, ap- 
parently not heeding Rosemary’s silences or 
brief replies. 

However, even Kathleen sobered after the ex- 
planation to Miss Fanshawe. The class teacher 
was at her desk when they went in, and at first 
she supposed they had come early to get some 
help with the day’s work. She found it difficult 
to believe Kathleen’s stammered announcement, 
and she said, just as Doctor Hugh had, “So you 
knew this all the time, Rosemary?” 

The reproach of that sentence was to sting 
Rosemary afresh each time—and she was forced 
to hear it several times that morning. Miss Fan- 
shawe went with them to see Miss Graham, the 
sewing teacher, who was busy sorting over 
“pieces” for the weekly sewing lesson. Misw 
Graham listened, round-eyed. | 
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“Why, I don’t see how you could do such a 
thing!” she said, more in dismay than anger. 
“To deliberately take another girl’s work and 
then claim it as your own! And so the prizes 
really go to Fannie Mears.” 

Kathleen broke down and cried during the 
hour that followed in Mr. Oliver’s office, but 
though shame and misery flushed Rosemary’s 
face to crimson, her eyes were hot and dry. Mr. 
Oliver, too, found the story difficult to believe. 

“And you knew it all the time, Rosemary?” he 
asked incredulously. 

It was Rosemary’s first experience with the 
principal in any but the friendliest meetings, 
and she wished the floor might open and swallow 
her. Instead she had to supplement Kathleen’s 
brief outline with further confession, for Kath- 
leen was foolishly reluctant to admit anything 
that was not directly asked of her. Rosemary 
took full responsibility for her own complicity, 
but she would have nothing to do with evasion 
or excuses. 

Miss Fanshawe and Miss Graham had gone 
back to their classes, and the morning session was 
half over before Mr. Oliver was in possession of 
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all the facts. His kind, keen face was very 
grave. 

“You don’t know how sorry I am to learn all 
this, Kathleen,” he said seriously. “And while 
I am sorry to subject you to the humiliation—I 
think the school will have to know.” 

Kathleen looked puzzled, but Rosemary 
flushed scarlet. 

“You see, the prizes were awarded publicly to 
you,” Mr. Oliver went on, “and in justice to 
Fannie, I shall have to explain that they were 
really won by her. And I’ll have to send you to 
the county supervisor in Bennington to tell her 
why there was an error in the judging of the 
sewing books. If you go to Bennington to-mor- 
row morning—Miss French is not in her office 
to-day—IT’ll make the announcement at assem- 
bly, in your absence.” 

This was sparing Kathleen the ordeal of lis- 
tening to the public exposure of her deceit, and 
Rosemary was not insensible of the kindness. 

“We'll go—Hugh will take us over, Mr. 
Oliver,” she promised. 

As they were leaving the office the principal 
called her back. 
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“How did it happen, Rosemary?” he asked 
gently. 

“Kathleen didn’t—didn’t think,” Rosemary of- 
fered confusedly. “She wanted to win a prize to 
surprise her father.” 

“And you—didn’t you think, either?” 

“Oh, I—I don’t know what I was thinking 
of!’ said Rosemary desperately. “Please, Mr. 
Oliver!” 

He let her go, and she and Kathleen managed 
to finish out the day, though it was doubtful if 
either of them would ever remember a more un- 
happy one. Neither of the teachers had let the 
tale get any further, but both girls imagined 
they were furtively being observed by the other 
pupils, and two guilty consciences heard the bell 
ring at half past two with positive relief and 
gladness. 

“I’m going to bed!” declared Kathleen, as 
soon as they reached home. “You can go to the 
cat’s funeral—I’m too sick to hold my head up 
another minute.” 

Rosemary looked after the slender figure 
wearily climbing the stairs. For the first time, 
perhaps, Rosemary saw “the princess” clearly. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ONE LAST ORDEAL 


OSEMARY helped Sarah through the 
R trying ordeal of the cat’s funeral— 
Sarah would omit no detail that could 
add dignity and honor, and, incidentally, harrow 
the mourners—and when that was over and the 
two younger girls had retired to the cellar to 
work on the “storm doors” Sarah was inventing 
to protect the rabbit hutch through the winter, 
Rosemary went dutifully to her practicing. 

At dinner time, she set a tray for Kathleen 
and carried it up to her. She was very kind 
and patient—Kathleen was querulous—but there 
was a curious something in her manner that any 
one who knew her well would have noticed. 

“Hugh,” she said, meeting him on the stairs 
later in the evening, for he had not come in to 
dinner, “Kathleen and I have to go over to the 
county supervisor’s office in the morning. Of 
course, we can take the jitney, but I thought 


perhaps you'd take us in the car.” 
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“T’ll run you over,” the doctor answered 
gravely. “When do you want to leave?” 

Rosemary thought about half-past eight, and 
this hour was agreed upon. Mrs. Willis, though 
she knew that something was very wrong, would 
ask no questions. In time Rosemary would tell 
her. She went in to see Kathleen and talked 
with her a little while, but Kathleen made no 
mention of what had happened. Doctor Hugh 
had evidently held his peace, Shirley had heard 
nothing at school, and Sarah, of course, had been 
absent. Kathleen, checking up, was like the 
ostrich that feels safe if only his head is buried 
in the sand. She didn’t care what was coming, 
if only no one knew it. 

Rosemary’s clock went off at seven the next 
morning and Kathleen frowned sleepily. She 
had slept excellently, though Rosemary had 
turned and tossed half the night. It was a new 
experience for her not to be able to sleep. 

“Kathleen!” said Rosemary, when she had 
closed the window and turned on the heat. 

“What?” Kathleen answered ungraciously. 

“Tt takes you so long to dress, you ought to 
start right away. I told Hugh half-past eight.” 
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Kathleen pulled the sheet over her head. 
“T’m not going,” she announced. “I’m sick 
—TI can’t take that drive over to Bennington 
and then be dragged through another scene. I 
tell you my nerves are just about worn out—I 
had a nervous breakdown once and I felt just 
the way I feel now, when it was coming on.” 
Rosemary turned down the sheet and stood 
looking at her cousin. Kathleen always seemed 
pathetically tiny and frail in bed—her pillow 
was not whiter than the dead white of her face 
and her dark eyes would melt a heart of stone. 
But Rosemary knew “the princess”’ at last. 
“Kathleen Stuart, you’re going over to Ben- 
nington if I have to dress you and carry you 
down to the car,” she said calmly. “T’ll explain 
my own part and I'll do everything I can to make 
the telling easier for you, but you can’t get out 
of going. Mr. Oliver was as kind as could be 
and so was Miss Fanshawe—and the least we can 
do is to keep our word.” 
_ “Ym not like you,” complained Kathleen, be- 
ginning to cry. “You're not afraid to say what 
you did—but Iam. I can’t go to a strange place 
and tell a perfectly strange woman I changed the 
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sewing pieces. I tell you I can’t, Rosemary. 
I'd rather die.” 

Rosemary sat down on the bed and put her 
arm around the sobbing girl. A shaft of sun- 
light struck through the window and fell upon 
her hair, turning it to burnished coppery red. 

“Dear, this is one thing you have to do,” said 
Rosemary. “Don’t be afraid, Kathleen—I’ll 
help you.” 

Kathleen argued a few minutes longer, but 
finally she gave in and dressed herself, though 
she flatly refused to come to the breakfast table 
where her red eyes were certain to be noticed. 
Rosemary and Sarah and Shirley breakfasted 
alone with Doctor Hugh, for Mrs. Willis had 
had another of her bad nights. Sarah was 
curious about. the absent Kathleen, but not in- 
clined to ask questions. She had not yet for- 
given her for the “murder” as she persisted in 
referring to the death of her cat. 

Kathleen’s hat brim almost met the high fur 
collar of her coat when she came downstairs and 
took her place in the car. The drive to the county 
seat was made in almost unbroken silence, and 
when asked how long she supposed they would 
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be, Rosemary’s voice was not quite steady as she 
answered she supposed perhaps an hour. 

“T’ll go over to the hospital, and if you’re fin- 
ished before that, call me up,” said Doctor Hugh, 
helping them out and lifting his hat as he drove 
away. 

Kathleen clung tightly to Rosemary’s arm, 
and it must be confessed that she behaved as 
badly as possible in the ordeal that followed. She 
was genuinely frightened, and Rosemary, recog- 
nizing this, took upon herself the burden of in- 
troducing themselves, and answered most of the 
questions. The county supervisor, Miss French, 
was a white-haired woman with a rather severe 
cast of countenance, due in part to her horn- 
rimmed spectacles. She was irritated by Kath- 
leen’s tears, and finding it difficult to get coherent 
replies from her, she confined most of her queries 
to Rosemary, and at last ordered her to give the 
whole story, “from the beginning, and don’t try 
to make excuses for yourself or your cousin.” 

So Rosemary told, and putting the facts into 
words made them seem ten times worse than they 
had been when simply thoughts. The clock in 
the office ticked loudly as she recited, and Kath- ~ 
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leen sobbed low and despairingly. Miss French 
said nothing, merely listened, her impersonal 
gaze fixed on the bare branches of the trees nod- 
ding outside her window. 

“That—that’s all,” said Rosemary at the end. 
“Mr. Oliver is going to give the prizes to Fannie 
Mears, and he is telling the school this morning 
what—what happened.” 

The supervisor continued to stare at the tree 
branches for a few moments. Then she turned. 

“Will you ever try to take credit that doesn’t 
belong to you again, Kathleen?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“No’m,” sobbed Kathleen. 

“And have you learned that keeping still is 
as much a lie, sometimes, as actually telling an 
untruth, Rosemary?” 

“Oh, yes!” Rosemary breathed. “I’m so sorry 
—and—and ashamed.” 

“Then I think, as the school is to be told the 
true state of affairs, you’ve been punished 
enough,” said Miss French with decision. “I'll 
change my office records, and another year you 
may win a prize on your own attempts, Kathleen. 
I hope you will.” 
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Kathleen looked a little queer, but Rosemary, 
in a hurry to get away and home did not stop to 
analyze her cousin’s glances. Doctor Hugh and 
the car. were at the curb, and he considerately 
asked no questions. Once home, Rosemary 
stumbled from the car and fled for her room, 
Winnie’s words forcing themselves into her con- 
sciousness only as she closed the door of her 
haven. 

“There’s a telegram for you, Kathleen,” Win- 
nie had said. 

Rosemary, face down on her pillow, knew 
when the door opened; she did not care if Kath- 
leen found her crying. But it was not Kathleen 
who sat down on the bed beside her and put a 
comforting arm around her. 

“Hugh! Oh, Hugh!” Rosemary sobbed 
almost hysterically as she felt his dear rough 
coat sleeve against her wet cheek. “You haven’t 
stopped loving me, have you?” 

“Bless her heart, as if I ever should!” said the 
doctor. “A good cry will help you, dear. And 
then, before we begin all over, I have some news 
for you.” 

Rosemary did feel better when the accumula- 
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tion of grief and humiliation which had pressed 
so heavily on her for several days had spent it- 
self in tears. She felt still better when she could 
hide her face on her brother’s shoulder and whis- 
per that she was “sorry.” And there was still 
further healing in his hearty assurance, given in 
answer to her whispered question, that his con- 
fidence and trust in her remained unshaken. 

“Rosemary,” he said, when she was herself 
again, “Kathleen is going South to-morrow 
morning. To stay with Aunt Trudy.” 

“Going South?” Rosemary repeated in sur- 
prise. “Why, who said she could?” 

“She telegraphed her father yesterday, and his 
answer came this morning, while we were in Ben- 
nington,” explained Doctor Hugh. “He gives 
his permission, and I’ve already wired Aunt 
Trudy when to meet her. I think it’s the best 
solution for us all.” 

Rosemary thought of the avalanche of ques- 
tions awaiting her in school. She said nothing. 
It was plain to her why Kathleen was going 
South. She would always take the easiest way 
out of everything. 

The rest of the day was spent in feverish ac- 
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tivity, helping Kathleen to pack, seeing to her 
tickets and reservations and the hundred and one 
details that her sudden departure made neces- 
sary. Doctor Hugh would take her to Ben- 
nington and put her on the Limited in charge of 
the conductor. This latter courtesy Kathleen 
frankly characterized as “ridiculous” for a girl 
of her age, but she subsided at the doctor’s rather 
curt reminder that he was the judge of that. It 
was not till evening that Rosemary found time 
or opportunity to tell her mother about the 
trouble in school, and though Mrs. Willis lis- 
tened very quietly and only stroked her hair 
gently, making no comment on the questions in- 
volved, Rosemary knew that she saw to the heart 
of the matter and judged, to a hair’s breadth, the 
responsibility of both girls. 

But it was Kathleen, Kathleen the weak and 
reckless and undisciplined, who gave them all a 
surprise the next morning. They were all in the 
living-room together, ready to bid her good-by. 
Kathleen was dressed in her favorite black, tiny 
black suéde shoes, silk stockings, a long tight coat 
of some soft-pile fabric, with huge black fur 
collar, and a close-fitting little black hat which 
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tilted over her eye and immediately imbued Win- 
nie with a desire to straighten it. “Plum Pit” 
was in his basket, ready for traveling. 

Kathleen pulled on her black gloves com- 
posedly and Shirley played with the long string 
of pearl beads, while Sarah glowered in the back- 
ground and Rosemary and her mother tried 
frantically to think if anything had been for- 
gotten. It was Rosemary who saw Kathleen’s 
brimming eyes first. 

“I’m sorry I’m going!” said Kathleen jerkily. 
“Yes, [am, Aunt Mary. Maybe if I stayed, I’d 
be like Rosemary—some time. But I can’t go 
to school and have them whispering about me. 
Oh, Auntie, I wish I was different!” and down 
splashed drops as large as the beads and just 
as shining. 

Mrs. Willis gathered her, hat and all, into her 
arms and soothed her as she would Shirley. 

“Y ou’ll be coming back to us some day, dear,” 
she whispered. “And you'll find us and our love 
waiting for you.” 

Kathleen dabbled at her eyes with a fragment 
of lawn and lace she called a handkerchief, and 


sat up. 
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“Don’t remember the things I’ve done and 
said,” she begged with a crooked little smile that 
went to the hearts of the listening group, it was 
so pathetically brave. “I’ve been so horrid, most 
all the time—but I’m sorry. I didn’t really mean 
to be hateful.” 

They were all touched, but Sarah, in her cor- 
ner, most of all. She knew how much the effort 
cost Kathleen, because Sarah had constantly to 
wage much the same fight against the same en- 
emies of Selfishness and Fear. If Kathleen 
could be brave and generous she, Sarah, would 
show her those characteristics ran in the family. 

Sarah stepped out from behind the davenport 
and faced Kathleen. 

“IT'd just as lief kiss you as not, Kathleen,” 
she said clearly. 


THE END 
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